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We are looking for men 


big enough to fill these jobs 


a 





UR BUSINESS IS GOOD.Weare 

ready to expand our organization. 

And our most important problem now is 

to find the right men to fill the openings 
available. 

No man selected to represent the 
Phoenix Mutual is ever “‘just another 
life insurance man.” He is expected to be 
as different from the old time “agent”’ 
as our modern Retirement Income Plans 
are different from the “die-to-win” poli- 
cies of days gone by. He must have in- 
telligence and enthusiasm. He must be 
sincere. He must be able to do a man- 
sized job in an up-to-date, business-like 
way. 

Back of this lies an interesting story: 
Years ago we decided not to employ any 
“part-time” salesmen or any man who 
looked upon the life insurance business 
as merely an opportunity to make money 


out of his friends and relatives. We be- ~ 


gan to build a new organization of an 
entirely different type. Not of weaklings, 
but of responsible men who could make 
a success of any job they tackled. 

We taught these men insurance. Taught 
them to serve as well as to sell. We backed 


» % 
+ 


them with national advertising. We de- 
veloped selling aids to put them in touch 
with prospective buyers. And today we 
are represented by men who know their 
business just as professionally as a law- 
yer or a physician—men in whom we do 


y 


may be one of the very men we are look- 
ing for. Perhaps you are doing less im- 
portant work today than you should be 
doing. Or perhaps there are other good 
reasons why you are not entirely satis- 
fied with your future where you are. 





not hesitate to ask the pub- 
lic to have confidence. 
Because Phoenix Mutual 
men are so thoroughly 
trained and have such a 





If you have a successful 
business record behind you 
and want to know more 
about the possibilities of 
a profitable career with the 





splendid service to offer, ie i hacia led Phoenix Mutual, write for 
they are likely to meet with RETIRE at 55 on additional information. 
more than ordinary success; $200 A MONTH” 

and, at first glance, it may Correspondence 
seem odd that we should Invited . ’ 


have to look for men to |2-ss: = 
fill these jobs. But the | 
reason is very simple: Ex- 
perience has shown us that 
out of the many who apply, 
only a comparative few 
will measure up to the high standards 
we desire to maintain. Those most likely 
to be chosen have been college-trained, 
are married, and are between the ages 
of 25 and 42, 


Perhaps, without realizing it, you 








Typical advertis. 
national magazine campaign 


We'll be glad to send you 
the facts and to discuss 
them freely and frankly, 
without either of us being 
under the slightest obliga- 
tion. Fill in the coupon be- 
low and we can also tell you whether 
there are openings in your city. All in- 
quiries will be kept confidential. Address 
your letter to D. Gordon Hunter, Vice- 
President, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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has all but disappeared. 


and confidence. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. 


ment needs of our nation are tremendous. 


ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY 


Rex Cole ace salesman will also work for YOU! 


by America’s Ace Salesman 


Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success 


—and here is the man who knows all about it 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! 
It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to give you what YOU 
want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is 


for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force 
could dispose of in a year. 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 counties of 
America’s greatest metropolitan area, 
$15,000,000.00 a year. 


the clearly stated principles of this absorbing 
book. 


‘‘REX COLE ON 





SALESMANSHIP’’ 


Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had a change, too. 
Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. 
sonality” has tess value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. ¢ 
first time explains fully the. new salesmanship ‘that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, 


ready for the market. : 
' hand—and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. 


Book Ever WRITTEN 


























none of the theoretical “college professor’ variety or the kind Size 
written by some one who hoped to make more money by 5% « 8% 
writing than he could by selling. This book is written by ° 

REX COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract 253 Pages 


He directs the New York dis- 


and his sales reach 


Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has paused long enough to write the book that for 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn 
to again and again for reference. It is the finest 
textbook that any executive can use in training 

a sajJes force. Every salesman in any field, no 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by putting into practice 


“High pressure” selling 
A “dynamic per- 
Rex Cole for the 


The replace- 
Science has many new products 
Evidence of permanent business recovery is on every 
The same methods that made 





: Read These “Hardpan” 
Chapter Headings 


Selling as a Career 
2. The Selling Personality 
3. Developing Sales Power 
Appearance 
Presentation 
Mental Ability 
4. Judging the Customer 
What Facial Characteristics Reveal 
5. The Appeal 
Appeal to Reason 
Appeal to Instinct 
Self-Interest 
Curiosity 
Flattery 
Imitativeness 
Sensation 
Positive Suggestion 
6. Preparatien for the Interview 
Obtaining the Interview 
7. The Sales Conversation 
The General Attitude 
General Methods 
8. The Psychological Moment and the Close 
9. Retail Selling 
The Customer 
General Presentation 
The Sales Executive 
Requirements of the Sales Executive 
Methods 
Conclusion 
An invaluable summary of each subject 
discussed in the book. Ideal for refer- 
ence and review. 
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SECOND PRINTING NOW READY 


The first edition of this book was published October Ist ani! is sold out. 
Orders continue to pour in from executives and salesmen from all parts 
of the country. The second printing is now ready. It is a handsome book 
of 253 pages, cloth bound and lettered in gold. 

Order your copy now. After you have examined the book, if you are not 
delighted with it, return it, and we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. 


write for quantity prices. 
--—--—-— ———Mail This Coupon TODAY—— — — — — — — 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” at $2.50. I enclose check 
and you are to mail the book postpaid. If I decide to return the book within 7 days, 
you will refund the purchase price. 
cover New York Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 
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SALES MANAGERS: The finest book for training salesmen ever written— 
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(For orders within New York City, add Se to : 
| 














Aggressive organizations should CORPORATION 


heads may or may not 
speak out know it, but many or- 

dinary people are con- 
vinced that, in order to “hurt Roosevelt,” a large number 
of important business managements are not exerting 
themselves to bring about better conditions and larger 
employment pending the November election. There may 
be a few guilty ones, but my knowledge and observation 
is that most corporate executives are striving to develop 
more business. On at least moderate scale, advertising 
is on the increase, sales forces are being enlarged, new 
and improved products are being pushed. I do not 
know of any important company that wouldn’t prefer 
to expand its operations and profits rather than allow 
its business to decline in the hope that this would 
“hurt Roosevelt.” 

It is questionable, however, whether enough responsi- 
ble executives are adequately alive to the importance 
of telling and convincing the public of the extent of 
their business-building exertions. Too many executives, 
engrossed in their own activities and convinced of their 
own rectitude, do not realize how widely their motives 
are questioned. “Next to doing the right thing, the 
most important thing is to let the people know that you 
are doing the right thing,” declared John D. Rockefeller 
years ago. 

During coming months, especially as anti-business 
politicians will be feverishly, not to say maliciously, 
active, it will be the part of wisdom for responsible 
corporation executives, not only to do their utmost to 
quicken business and employment, but also to proclaim to 
the public what they are doing, all they are doing. 

Institutional advertising, as well as co-operative adver- 
tising by various industries, should be utilized this year 
as never before. 
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Executives, don't be caught ALL precedent warrants 


; confidence that this country 
happing will experience enormous 
business expansion within 
the next few years. Poiitical harassment, governmental 
over-spending, mounting taxes may temporarily retard 
the forward pace. But only temporarily. How many 
concerns will be caught napping when expansion devel- 
ops spectacularly? How many plants will be found 
more or less obsolete? How much heavy machinery 
will be found inefficient? How long will dilatory man- 
agements have to wait for needed new equipment to 
compete effectively with modernized, cost-cutting equip- 
ment foresightedly installed by others? What price 
increases will have to be paid to expedite deliveries? 


€ 
Fear—to shirk. 
* 
Munitions probe proves © NOT even Senator Nye’s 
a dud viciously vindictive ranting 


could prevent the loudly 
heralded munitions probe 
from proving a dud. The presence of J. P. Morgan 
attracted attention and inspired lots of newspaper col- 
umns. He became the whole show. Instead of revealing 
that “international bankers” pushed America, willy- 
nilly, into the World War, the probers revealed exactly 
the opposite. The Morgan record, as well as the record 
of other financial and industrial leaders, was found clean. 
Thus one more Washington attempt to libel leading 
men of affairs and to inflame public hostility against 
them, fizzled ignominiously. But the political mud-sling- 
ing doubtless will continue under the instigation and 
example of Candidate Roosevelt and Paymaster Farley. 
* 


Honest moneymaking unmakes no man. 
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Bargains Available in Salesmen To-Day 


gh 1929 almost 132,000 businesses have failed. 

This, together with the drop in national income from 
$83,000,000,000 in 1929 to less than $40,000,000,000 in 
1932, resulted in many thousands of salesmen being cast 
adrift. 

Never before were so many bargaius in salesmen avail- 
able for enterprising organizations. 

Already national income has increased 30 per cent. 

Recovery, stimulated by somewhat more extensive 
advertising, has been and is definitely under way, as 
testified by figures and other facts from innumerable 
sources: market value of stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone has soared $31,300,000,000 from 
the 1932 bottom; building is at last showing reviving 
life; power consumption is exceeding even boom-time 
peaks; steel production is almost 200 per cent. above 
the depression minimum; volume of railway freight 
shows substantial gains; automotive output last year 
ran 45 per cent. above 1934; the Bell System added 
460,000 telephones in 1935; bank clearings have risen 
notably ; and employment and payrolls are moving, even 
if slowly, in the right direction. 

Almost every New Year forecast has predicted that 
the United States will make further progress during 
the current year. 

All of this means that opportunity for selling is 
broadening. 

It means that the lion’s share of expanding business 
this year will be won by concerns that put forth the 
most diligent, the most intelligent, the most widespread 
sales efforts. 


.It means that better-grade salesmen will be in demand 
and that they should prove profitable investments. 

The advisability of selecting a generous proportion 
of middle-aged salesmen, in preference to a full crop 
of inexperienced youngsters, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

Many such men have been idle, not because of incom- 
petence, but because of conditions, including the 132,000 
bankruptcies already mentioned. 

Those made of the right stuff are eager and anxious 
to demonstrate their worth. Among them are not a few 
who had their own businesses. 

A chance to don harness would be seized with zest 
and followed by herculean effort to make good. A spell 
of enforced idleness often sharpens initiative, energy, 
enterprise. 

One aggressive, highly efficient organization employ- 
ing resourceful salesmen, is paying special attention to 
picking men above 50, finding them one of their most 
successful sources of new sales material. Says this 
company : 

“There are over 10,000,000 such men in the country. 
Many of them have lived rich lives. Their brain power 
is keenest. They react to the sympathies of home life. 
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They have confident bearings. They are old enough 
to win respect. They arouse no fear or doubts, some- 
times the problem of younger men. They are able to 
win a comfortable hearing. They are kindly treated. 

“True, these men over fifty years of age may have 
lost a little spring in their legs. But, during the course 
of the day, they will see more people and tell a more 
effective story than younger men because they systematize 
themselves. They haven’t as many distractions. They 
meet with fewer rebuffs.” 

Regardless of partisan political considerations, it is 
infinitely important that American business and indus- 
trial leaders exert themselves courageously to widen 
activity and employment. True, political uncertainty is 
needlessly acting as a brake upon recovery of confidence, 
recovery of business, recovery of employment. 

Nevertheless, the employing classes would be short- 
sighted to permit their very legitimate dissatisfaction 
with those in power at Washington to discourage them 
from putting their best foot foremost to expedite revival. 

Engagement of adequate forces of ‘salesmen is one 
means towards this vital end. 


* 


The brain needs feeding. Choose 
nourishing reading. 
nig 


To be slcepless in business, get 
plenty of sleep. 
a 


SOME automobile com- 
. panies, including Chevrolet 
do this and Pontiac, are at present 
paying $20 to their dealers 
for every car they scrap. More motor makers should 
do this. Admittedly, accidents have many causes. But 
unquestionably decrepit, inefficient, faulty, disintegrating 
cars contribute. The public and the authorities have 
been lenient heretofore in their attitude towards auto 
accidents and auto regulation. But it requires no super- 
human prescience to see that the time is coming when 
this attitude will change drastically. Probably, many 
States will insist that every motor vehicle pass an 
examination annually. After all, why should inherently 
dangerous transportation vehicles be permitted freedom 
of the highways? Manufacturers have more at stake 
than others. They should co-operate in a nationwide 
movement to hasten the discarding of motor vehicles 
which have, through age or other reason, ceased to 
be trustworthy in operation. 
aying a modest reward to dealers for each dilapi- 
dated car they junk is a step in the right direction. 
a 


More auto makers should 


Many a man’s through because he 
didn’t see things through. 














W. F. ARMSTRONG 


NEWER industries have led the 
recovery procession—counting mo- 
tor-making in this classification. 


The accompanying group picture 
shows, left to right, W. F. Arm- 
strong, vice-president of Frigidaire 
Corporation, which has been a stal- 
wart leader in domestic and commer- 
cial refrigeration and now in air con- 
ditioning ; Richard H. Grant, brilliant 
sales generalissimo of General Mo- 
tors; E. G. Biechler, dynamic presi- 
dent of Frigidaire; and Charles F. 
Kettering, General Motors research 
wizard, who has just been picked by 
America’s five great engineering soci- 
eties as recipient of the Washington 
Award, “an honor conferred upon a 
brother engineer by his fellow engi- 
neers on account of accomplishments 
which pre-eminently promote the hap- 
piness, comfort and wellbeing of 
humanity.” 


“Ket” is the polar antithesis of the 
public’s conception of a_ research 
recluse, buried among books, appa- 
ratus, chemicals, etc. Instead of being 
a book-wormish, secluded, monkish 
person, he is one of the most vibrant 
men in America, a superb conver- 
sationalist, an impromptu speaker 
who charms audiences by his original, 
vivid, lucid phrases, a genial mixer 
and coveted companion. 

He debunks researchers who seek 
to surround themselves and their do- 
ings with impressive mystery. Re- 
search, he proclaims, is just horse- 
sense; research means nothing but 
trying to find a way to do new things 
or to do old things better. 

“Ket” enjoys work, enjoys play, 
enjoys people, enjoys life. He is a 
wise man. (Also, rich in the financial 
sense. ) 


RICHARD H. GRANT 





GUY W. COX 


IN deserting New Deal office, 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge has 
lengthened a steadily lengthening 
line. How many known nationally 
before 1933 are left? “Nobodies Pre- 


‘ferred” seems to be the fixed rule. 


A NEW YORK executive, dis- 
pleased at the way an inquiry of his 
had been handled by a sales official 
of another corporation, dispatched a 
candid letter to its president. Next 
day, his phone rang, and to his as- 
tonishment he was told that if he 
would be in his office for a few min- 
utes, the president of the corporation 
would be there as fast as a taxicab 
could take him. 

The misunderstanding was quickly 
ironed out and pleasant relations es- 
tablished. 


The corporation head who thus 
personally handled a complaint which 
in most companies would be passed 
on to a subordinate was Potter 
Bowles, president of the Hoffman 
Specialty Company, manufacturers 
of radiator valves invented by the 





E. G. BIECHLER 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





CHARLES F. KETTERING 


father of Paul Hoffman, Studebaker 
Corporation’s lively president. 

Mr. Bowles, incidentally, is one of 
many go-getters migrating to the 
East from California who will never 
be entirely happy until they can again 
live amid the sunshine of the Golden 
State. 


SO complex has become the run- 
ning of far-flung business enterprises 
that more and more corporations are 
either headed by men of legal train- 
ing or have a lawyer near the top. 

John Hancock Mutual Life direct- 
ors have selected as new president, 
in succession to the late and lamented 
Walton L. Crocker, Guy W. Cox, 
lawyer-bred, for many years counsel 
for important insurance companies 
and for more than two decades gen- 
eral counsel of the company he now 
heads. 

His first presidency was that of 
his class at Dartmouth. Later he was 
president of the Dartmouth alumni. 
He is vice-chairman of Boston Uni- 
versity trustees, finds time for much 
civic and other public work, in which 
he obtained wide experience as a 
member of both branches of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature. 

He plays golf, but he is most at 
home on his New Hampshire farm, 
where he can get close to nature. 

His democracy has brought him 
into intimate touch with the field 
force, who welcome his elevation to 
their leadership. 


EDGAR S. GORRELL, new air 
“czar,” should find wide opportuni- 
ties for constructive service. Avia- 
tion is one realm where cut-throat 
competition, leading to various kinds 
of cutting, is unwanted. 
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Can U.S. 
Industry Meet 
. __ Japanese 
Challenge? 


JEROME DAVIS 








Tokyo Asahi 


The making of hosiery is a fast-growing Japanese industry. It’s 
made on ultra-modern machines—bought in the United States! 


The real facts behind the rise of Japanese industry, and 


what U. S. business must do to meet the challenge, are here 


revealed by an authority who has recently returned from 


making a first-hand study of Japan’s industries. 


tripled the number of cotton 
spindles which she operates and 
nearly doubled her cotton looms. 

In 1935, her cotton-cloth exports 
exceeded those of Great Britain, until 
1933 the world’s leader, by 812,- 
000,000 yards. 

In 1926, Japan produced only 5,- 
000,000 pounds of rayon, three per 
cent. of world production. In 1935, 
she was second only to the U. S., 
with an estimated total of 220,000,000 
pounds, up 44 per cent. from 1934. 

Performances like these have made 
“the Japanese menace” a by-word in 
Western industrial nations. They 
prove beyond dispute that Japan is 
making and selling her textile goods 
more cheaply than her rivals. But 
just why Japanese manufacturers 
produce and sell their goods more 
cheaply is another question, and one 
which cannot be dismissed, as it so 
often is, solely as a matter of low 
wages. 

Of course, Japanese wage and liv- 
ing standards, as measured by U. S. 
standards, are low. But should her 
standards eventually rise to the level 


Ge 1920, Japan has nearly 
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of ours, Japan might still retain one 
extremely important advantage which 
she now has: the amazing agility 
which her business leaders have 
shown in abandoning the outworn 
and adopting the newest in manufac- 
turing equipment and methods. 


Tireless Pursuers of Low Costs 


Japanese business men have been 
tireless in their search for methods 
of cutting production costs, and they 
have been eminently successful in 
developing cost-reducing processes 
which they now keep secret. They 
have invented the Toyoda automatic 
loom, which the Japanese proudly 
declare is the most efficient in the 
world. Their textile machines run 
at from ninety to ninety-two per cent. 
of maximum efficiency. And in the 
past four years, while the number of 
operatives per 1,000 looms has been 
falling steadily, output per 1,000 
looms has been as steadily rising and 
quality has been improving. 

The Japanese learn quickly, too. 
At first they used English engineers 
for their cotton-textile industry. In 
the meantime, however, they sent 


their brightest and best young men 
abroad to learn engineering. Some 
of these men studied in England for 
six years, and to-day Japanese indus- 
trialists declare that their engineers 
are the equals of any in the world. 

Coupled with this willingness to 
learn and this open-mindedness to- 
ward new and better equipment is the 
shrewdness of Japanese business men. 
In developing the rayon industry, for 
example, they marked time while the 
major American and European pro- 
ducers completed their experimental 
plants and discovered what were actu- 
ally the best production methods. 
Then the Japanese producers stepped 
in and took advantage of what the 
West had learned without having to 
scrap plants and equipment which 
cost millions of dollars. Not wholly 
ethical, perhaps, but certainly effec- 
tive. 

The Japanese business man has 
also been willing to go to any lengths 
in catering to consumer demand and 
suiting the peculiar tastes of various 
peoples. Consequently, Japan’s tex- 
tile industries have prospered in spite 
of such opposition measures as 
China’s political boycott of Japanese 
goods, India’s rigid limitation of sales 
and other nations’ impositions of 
tariffs. New business was opened up 
in the Malay Archipelago, the Near 
East, Africa and Latin America by 
producing cotton cloth in the patterns 
and qualities which the natives of 
those countries wanted at a price 
which they could pay. Japanese tex- 
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tile interests made an agreement with 
India to sell goods to her in propor- 
tion to the raw cotton which they 
purchased from her. If a nation can- 
not afford -to pay cash for textiles, 
Japanese producers will arrange to 
barter goods; for instance, Japan ex- 
changes manufactured goods for raw 
cotton with Peru and Brazil. 


A Rise Offsets a Fall 


So alert is the Japanese textile in- 
dustry that it is now making plans to 
take advantage of the changes which 
will result from the future indepen- 
dence of the Philippines. Its leaders 
realize that the livelihood of 2,000,- 
000 Filipinos will be threatened when 
the United States begins to tax im- 
ports of their sugar. Japan proposes 
that the Filipinos meet this crisis by 
planting raw cotton which Japan will 
pay for in manufactured goods. 





The foresight of Japanese business 
is also shown by the fact that a single 
company often manufactures nearly 
all varieties of cotton, silk and rayon 
textiles, so that declining business in 
one line may be offset by increasing 
business in another. Moreover, near- 
ly all the important textile companies 
are combined in the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, which allocates 
by vote the production of each plant, 
and rigidly enforces the restrictions. 
Price agreements can be similarly 
effected. 


Cash for Up-to-Date Machines 


Another instance of Japanese tex- 
tile leaders’ ability to look ahead is 
that, during the boom years, they re- 
sisted their stockholders’ demands to 
pay out all profits in dividends. The 
result is that to-day the leading com- 
panies have such huge capital reserves 

that they can buy 
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as it is developed, 
and can finance all 
their purchases of 





raw materials for a 
year in advance 





without borrowing 
from the banks. 
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The six depression years have profoundly changed the picture in cotton-textile ex- 
ports: Japan sears, the U. S. slumps, Great Britain tumbles. (Annual exports of 
cotton piece goods, square yards, 1935 estimated. Source: Cotton-Textile Institute) 





bought at or near 
the bottom of the 
market, and Jap- 



















Photographs, Industrial Welfare Soci: 
Company dormitories for women workers are spick and span. Six or eight live in one room fare Society of Japan 


anese factories often pay less for raw 
cotton delivered to their doors than 
many American factories pay which 
are nearer the sources of supply. 

Since Japan is a sea-faring nation, 
she“can ship both raw cotton and 
manufactured goods in her own ves- 
sels, which is much cheaper than 
transporting them by rail. It costs 
thirty-four sen (ten cents) to send 
nine yards of textiles to Harbin 
in nearby. Manchukuo by railroad 
freight, but the same amount can be 
sent to Argentina by boat for thirty- 
two sen. Furthermore, Japan is in the 
center of a tremendous potential mar- 
ket for manufactured goods and she 
is nearer to the vast markets of the 
Orient than any other producer. 

Still another factor in Japan’s tex- 
tile progress is currency depreciation, 
which means that goods can be sold 
in export markets at low prices. 

But probably the most important 
single reason for Japan’s industrial 
ascendancy lies in the low standards 
of living of her people and their con- 
sequent satisfaction with low wages. 
In Japan one faces a civilization 
which is accustomed to simple living 
and which does not yet desire all the 
impedimenta which are so important 
to Western peoples. Normally, in the 
Japanese home there are no chairs, 
no tables as we know them, no beds, 
no chiffoniers. One room is bed- 
room, dining room and sitting room. 


Fish and Rice, Wheat and Meat 


The food which the worker has 
been used to is of the simplest. He 
knows no steaks or elaborate des- 
serts. Fish and: rice, the bases of 
Japanese diet, are far cheaper than 
wheat and meat, the mainstays of 
America. Since it costs workers so 
little to maintain their accustomed 
living standards, wages can be low. 

At the Kanegafuchi mill in Kobe, 
for instance, a girl starts at forty-five 
sen (fourteen cents) a day and at the 
end of two years, which is as long as 

(Continued on page 34) 


Employees in the larger Japanese mills eat in company dining halls for 4/2 cents a day 























“that region of sin, sand, sorrow, 

sore eyes and shilling drinks”’— 
shortly after the turn of the century 
three men staked everything they 
owned or could borrow on making 
a success of the old Rossiter Mill 
in Deadwood Gulch. 

It was a weather-beaten shambles 
of unpainted frame buildings clinging 
precariously, financially as well as in 
the structural sense, to a slope near 
Terry Peak. It had never been made 
to pay while extracting gold from 
low-grade ores; old-timers opined 
that it never would pay, that these 
young men, including a tenderfoot 
from the tender East who had leased 
it on a shoestring, would quit it on 
their uppers. ' 

But John Van Nostrand Dorr, the 
young tenderfoot from the tender 
East, was no dude, no mere son of 
an obituary, although his ancestors 
had settled in New England three 
centuries before, and he had gradu- 
ated from Rutgers College (which 
later made him a Doctor of Science 
and trustee). 

He had worked with Thomas 
A. Edison and no doubt learned 
that the lowdown practicality of the 
great inventor is usually born of 
working with one’s hands. He had 
given over teaching for the time being 
to make a stake for his family. And 
Allan J. Clark, president of Home- 
stake Mining Company, recalls him 
as working tremendously hard be- 


5 the Black Hills of South Dakota 
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John Dorr: 


He Turns 
Mud 


into Money 


“ DONALD WILWELM 









































cause, like Kipling’s kangaroo, he had 
to. He was to be found, in those 
days, “partially submerged in thick, 
reddish foam, or else wading through 
it”—cyanide slime—“or sweeping it 
from the floors of the old Rossiter 
Mill while learning to the full the 
meaning of the word grief.” 


Blizzards Howl, Slime Slips 


Through that Winter’s howling 
blizzards John Dorr worked, with 
everything slipping, even the mill’s 
mud residue, which for a time per- 
sisted in slipping down the mountain 
side into the stream providing water 
to his mill and to the Homestake 
property further down the Gulch. 
The other day, in- his home facing 
on Park Avenue, New York, he de- 
scribed the disaster which resulted in 
the mechanization of the cyanide 
process of extracting gold and other 
metals from ore, bringing with it a 
vast increase in gold production, 
profitable working of low-grade ores 
previously deemed worthless, and 
other results important to many 
metallurgical, chemical and other in- 
dustries. 

“Tnto the old mill,” he said, “we 
had put practically all our funds and 
borrowed to the limit from friends, 
banks and the labor union. But it 
had been steadily losing money, large- 
ly because of difficult classification, 
the production of sand that would 
not leach and a slime product badly 
contaminated with sand. . . . Then 


one Sunday afternoon when we were 
working around the 22-foot settling 
cone””—traditional cyanide equipment 
signifying batch or intermittent work 
—‘‘trying to stop the foam from over- 
flowing, one of the boys, walking on 
the rim, threw it out of delicate equi- 
librium because the foundations were 
weakened by spills. Down it dropped, 
on its point, spilling about a third 
of the valuable slime pulp it carried 
and nearly washing the whole plant 
down the hill. 

“It was a critical moment for us 
since uninterrupted operation was ab- 
solutely essential to stand off our 
creditors. However, we had made 
some preliminary experiments which 
had indicated the practicability of 
mechanical”—instead of cone—“clas- 
sification.* Now there was nothing to 
do but to go to it. So we decided 
to burn all bridges on the classifica- 
tion problem.” 

For the rest: They guessed at 
dimensions while designing and build- 
ing, “from shoestrings, baling wire 
and tin cans,” the first of all suc- 
cessful mechanical, continuously- 
working and now largely-automatic 
classifiers. 

It turned a deficit into a profit, 
which Doctor John Van Nostrand 
Dorr has ever since insisted is the 
prime function of research and en- 
gineering. Though, as C. W. Van Law 
of the Colorado international Mining 
Company noted at the time, it was 
built “to mill the exact tonnage in 
hand and then to fall to pieces with 
the treatment of the last ton,” in 
principle at least it was the pattern 
of a machine, indeed of a countless 
family of machines, which, I think, 
has come nearer to being universally 
used for the explicit purpose for 
which it was designed (as well as 
for innumerable other purposes in 
innumerable other industries) than 
any other machine that comes to 
mind. 

This first of successful mechanical 
classifiers, however, was but the be- 
ginning of a long array of machines 
and kindred inventions represented 
to-day in more than 1,200 American 
patents, not to mention foreign, bear- 
ing the Dorr name. In 1916 the 
Franklin Institute awarded Doctor 
Dorr its John Scott Medal and, to 
cite only one more of many recogni- 
tions, the American Institute of Min- 





*To those of you who have not been gold 
miners, a word of explanation is necessary. A 
process called classification is used to separate 
the wet-crushed ore into two constituents—a 
relatively fine portion, often as fine as flour or 
talcum powder and colloquially known as “slime”; 
and a relatively coarse portion, corresponding in 
size to beach sand and referred to as “sand.” 
Slime and sand were once treated separately and 
by different methods to extract gold con- 
tent; consequently, classification was one of the 
key operations in the plant. 














ing and Metallurgical Engineers 
has awarded him its highly prized 
James Douglas Medal for services 
rendered—for achieving, to put it 
simply, in metallurgical, chemical and 
many corresponding industries, that 
mechanization which Henry Ford is 
largely famed for achieving in the 
automobile industry. Even this con- 
sidered statement of what he has ac- 
complished falls short in many re- 
spects, I think, because the inventions 
and machines of Doctor Dorr—these 
Servants in the House of industry 
—solve problems which Henry Ford 
did not have to face: all of them are 
devoted to mechanical, instead of 
merely manual, and to continuous, 
not batch or intermittent, handling ; 
not of clean metal and similar parts 
such as one sees in an automobile 
assembly line but, instead, of slimes, 
sludges, slums, sewage, all manner of 
chemical solid-bearing liquids and 
fluids, many of which implied of old 
the most abhorrent and dangerous of 
manual labors. 

For example: 

The modern sewage-disposal plant, 
an amazingly self-contained, mech- 
anized, continuously-operated, almost 
wholly-automatic unit so clean and 
odorless it is nowadays usually ini- 
tiated by holding a banquet in it yet 
so efficient that its own gases are 
captured and used to generate light 
and power, owes much to this man 
who foresook teaching to wade and 
crawl through cyanide slimes while 
working, at that old Rossiter Mill, 
sixty hours at a stretch, with only 
canned beans and naps on a cot to 
go on. 

So, too, does the science of water 
purification, one of the supremely 
important aids to the prevention of 
communicable diseases, owe much to 
him. Witness the largest water-clari- 
fying plant in existence, designed to 
be basic to the $38,500,000 project 
of the U. S. Reclamation Service at 
Imperial Dam, fifteen miles northeast 
of Yuma, Arizona, and 250 miles 
below Boulder Dam. Here, seventy- 
two clarifiers developed at the Dorr 
research laboratory, each 125 feet 
in diameter, will remove, in the 


As Dorr’s 1,200 patents reveal, he has built 
his business by concentrating on the prob- 
lem which faces every maker of durable 
goods—that of developing new and better 
equipment, whether it’s new sewage clari- 
fiers in Chicago (above) or classifiers work- 


ing out on copper ore in Africa (below) 























greatest continuous dirt-removing 
effort in history, 50,000 tons of silt 
each day, and at times 70,000 tons 
(the equivalent of an eleven-mile 
trainload) from the waters of the 
Colorado River. They will remove 
it and sluice it back into the river 
on its way to the sea, to the end 
that clean water may flow through 
the new All-American Canal to irri- 
gate 1,000,000 acres of desert with 
no need of continuous dredging such 
as makes some irrigation projects 
largely uneconomic. 


Miraculous Mud-Moving 


The visitor who in due course 
stands in the desert and looks upon 
this vast assemblage of Dorr ma- 
chines at work will see only one man 
or two in attendance. Looking into 
the huge pools in which, submerged, 
these’ machines are working for less 
than 400 horsepower altogether, he 
will note that they scarcely raise 
a disturbance. And if, perchance, 
when a pool is drained, he sees its 
mechanism being lubricated after 
working six months or so and sees 
it being tested, he will observe that, 
in this day of speed in all things, 




















these machines are miracles of smooth 
slow-moving, making fewer than six 
revolutions an hour! 

Nearly all Dorr machines are char- 
acterized by smooth slow-moving. 

They suggest the thought that 
research science, also smooth slow- 
moving, is diplomacy, the higher 
diplomacy. 

And by these tokens Doctor Dorr, 
or any other great inventor, is a 
diplomat. 

The thought holds the better when 
you come to know Doctor Dorr. In 
the affairs of life as well as in the 
research laboratory he is always the 
diplomat, even though it does not 
follow that when he says “yes” he 
means “perhaps” and when saying 
“perhaps” means “no.” In appear- 
ance, he might be taken for an am- 
bassador, or a college president, al- 
though a lifetime out-of-doors has 
permanently tanned his skin. His 
deliberate, slow, sure stride with a 
walking stick handily used, his trim 
Van Dyke beard and contemplative 
brown eyes fill out the picture. In 
his easy informality of dress there is 
a suggestion of the cosmopolitan with 


(Continued on page 22) 


HAVE long been profoundly con- 


vinced that in the very nature of 

things, employers and employees 
are partners, not enemies; that their 
interests are common, not opposed ; 
that in the long run the success of 
each is dependent upon the success of 
the other. If the labor movement 
will do its share in outlawing indus- 
trial warfare; substituting partner- 
ship therefor; if more men of broad 
vision and high purpose respond to 
the opportunity for constructive 
leadership which labor unionism of- 
fers, well may it be that the trade 
union movement will enjoy the glory 
and honor of ushering in industrial 
peace.—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


What country can preserve its lib- 
erties if its rulers are not warned 
from time to time that the people pre- 
serve the spirit of resistance? 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The solid foundations of any or- 
ganization are laid by men who know 
how to overcome obstacles. Trials 
and tribulations, of themselves, don’t 
count so much as does the achieve- 
ment in overcoming them. Some 
people find more satisfaction in tell- 
ing about the hardships they en- 
countered than they do in getting 
done the job they have to do. 

—TueE PIck-vp. 


Never give a man up until he has 
failed at something he likes. 
—Lewis E. Lawes. 


' The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, after spending twenty-four 
years and two hundred million dol- 
lars, has reported that the fair value 
of the railroads is twenty-one billions. 
They are, however, capitalized for 
only nineteen billions. 

—L. C. Prosert, vice-president, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 


Toleration is good for all, or it is 
good for none. —EpMUND BurRKE. 


The power of perception is that 
which we call understanding. 


—LOCcKE. 


Book love, my friends, is your pass 
to the greatest, the purest, and the 
most perfect pleasure that God has 
prepared for His creatures. It lasts 
when all other pleasures fade. It will 
support you when all other recrea- 
tions are gone. It will last you until 
your death. It will make your hours 
pleasant to you as long as you live. 

—ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Think of the ills from which you 
are exempt. —JOUBERT, 
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THOUGHTS 


Oh, for faith and strength to win 
Every battle we begin! 
Oh, for patience to put through 
Every task we plan to do! 
—R. L. STEVENSON. 


Prejudice, which sees what it 
pleases, cannot see what is plain. 
—A. DEVERE. 


A study of the recently printed 
salaries almost makes one a Com- 
munist or Socialist. Such a policy is 
bound to feed unrest and create dis- 
cord, if not open revolution. No one 
should have such exclusive privileges 
while millions barely eke out an 
existence. 

—CurisTIAN F. Retsner, D.D. 


He only is exempt from failures 
who makes no efforts——WHATELY. 


It is nothing to give pension and 
cottage to the widow who has lost 
her son; it is nothing to give food 
and medicine to the workman who 
has broken his arm, or the decrepit 
woman wasting in sickness. But it is 
something to use your time and 
strength to war with the wayward- 
ness and thoughtlessness of man- 
kind; to keep the erring workman 
in your service till you have made 
him an unerring one, and to direct 
your fellow-merchant to the oppor- 
tunity which his judgment would 
have lost. —JouN RUSKIN. 





A TEXT 


A faithful man shall abound with 
blessings; but he that maketh haste 
to be rich shall not be innocent.— 
Proverbs 28:20. 


Sent in by M. C. Rankin, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? A Forses book 


ts presented to senders of texts 
used. 











“I am not much of a mathema- 
tician,” said Carelessness, “but I can 
add to your troubles, subtract from 
your earnings, multiply your aches 
and pains, take interest from your 
work and discount your chances for 
safety. Besides this, I can divide your 
thoughts between business and pleas- 
ure and be a potent factor in your 
failures. Even if I am with you only 
a small fraction of the time, I can 
lessen your chances for success. I am 
a figure to be reckoned with. Cancel 
me from your habits and it will add 
to your total happiness.”—-SELECTED. 


Looking backward, it appears to 
me that nearly every piece of good 
luck I ever had. led directly to a bad 
result; and all the things I thought 
were bad luck when they happened, 
in the end turned out to be the foun- 
dation of opportunity. 

—Co . E. M. House. 


Courage and perseverance have a 
magical talisman, before which dif- 
ficulties disappear and obstacles van- 
ish into air—JoHN Quincy ApDAMs. 


The ideal foreman is a man with 
no job whatever so long as his de- 
partment is operating with one hun- 
dred per cent. efficiency. Service de- 
partments of one type or another 
should take all this work from him 
and allow him to stand at one side, 
watch the business go on, anticipate 
and check the errors that are sure to 
creep in, and work out improvements. 

—Joun A. FIsHER. 


Because the President of the 
United States apparently seeks to set 
class against class is no reason why 
the Church should descend to that 
unstatesmanlike level. 

—NorMAN VINCENT PEALE, D.D. 


The worthwhileness of one’s work 
is a standard of value of judgment 
that every thoughtful toiler should 
consider as well as the pay envelope 
and the shortness of hours. The 
products of some labor of millions of 
people debase instead of exalt. Work- 
ers should ask themselves the perturb- 
ing, evaluating question whether the 
products which they have had a small 
or large share in making build or 
destroy. —C. E. Wacner. 


Progress in industry depends very 
largely on the enterprise of deep 
thinking men, who are ahead of the 
times in their ideas. . 


—Sir WittiaM ELLs. 


Let every man sweep the snow 
from his own doorstep and not 
trouble himself about the hoar-frost 
on his neighbor’s tiles—Conructius. 









Fashion shows sell clothes. 
So why not other lines? 


How One Big Store Is 
Licking the Chains 


C. GORDON ANDERSON 


Divisional Merchandise Manager, Burdine’s, Inc. 


leading department store, was up 

against a stiff proposition. One 
of the big chains started to bolster 
the weak point in its merchandising 
program, which was the point where 
we were strongest. So, to retaliate, 
‘we decided to overcome our own 
weakness in the chain’s strongest 
merchandising feature. 

Did we do it? Better than a two- 
hundred-per-cent. increase in sales 
volume is the answer. 

The type of merchandise known in 
trade language as “soft” has always 


T= years ago, Burdine’s, Miami’s 


been the independent store’s major - 


line. . Because of superior style in- 
formation and fashion service, the 
‘public has learned to look to the de- 
‘partment store for leadership in 
ready-to-wear, piece goods, neckwear, 
millinery and allied lines. We, like 
others, have made style the leading 
feature. For years we have been 
‘creating “Sunshine Fashions,” now 
known all over America and in 
Europe, too, as smart, wearable, 
beautiful resort clothes. But “hard” 
lines—furniture, rugs, electrical ap- 
pliances, china, glass, kitchen ware, 
-and so on—have been the department 
store’s weakness. 

With the chains, the case is just the 
opposite. They have always been 
strong in the hard lines; buying ad- 
vantageously in enormous quantities, 
- they can go after business on a price 
; basis, and get it. But so far they 


have been unable to match the de- 
partment store’s style leadership in 
soft lines. Right now, however, they 
are working hard to overcome this 
weakness by employing stylists, set- 
ting up fashion bureaus and tying in 
accessories with their major lines. 

Is the independent store offsetting 
this challenge by strengthening its 
own weakness in the hard lines? I 
cannot speak for the trade as a whole. 
But we have done it, successfully. 
And we have done it principally by 
applying our 
strongest feature— 
style leadership— 
to the merchandis- 
ing of the hard 
lines. 

It must be re- 
membered that Mi- 
ami has an unusual 
geographic as well 
as climatic location. 
To the south lie the 
Florida Keys, to 
the east the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, to the 
west the long 
stretch of the Ever- 
glades and to the 
north many small 
cities and _ resort 
towns. We do not 
have a wide ter- 
ritory from which 
to draw our home- 
wares trade. Cli- 





matically we are so favored that dur- 
ing the Winter season our population 
doubles and even trebles. Naturally, 
these visitors do not represent a cli- 
entele which is interested in home- 
wares ; they are principally interested 
in resort-wear fashions. Realizing 
that what is worn here during Janu- 
ary will be in style anywhere in the 
North during the Summer, they like 
to buy the newest and smartest gar- 
ments shown. 

It was against such conditions as 
these that we set out two years ago to 
demonstrate that even in Miami the 
hard lines could be made a substantial 
and profitable division of our store. 

We pride ourselves on setting the 
trend in resort fashions in our soft 
lines. We carried the same idea into 
homewares. We set out to make each 
department conspicuously fashion 
right. We knew that staples would 
take care of themselves once we had 
established Burdine’s as a place where 
the most beautiful, the most unusual, 
the most unique articles could be 
found. In our rug department, for 
example, we displayed several rugs 
so beautiful, so daring, so outstand- 
ing that every man or woman coming 
to the department had to stop and 
exclaim over them. Pure white, with 
great splashy designs in scarlet, they 
glorified the whole place. 

Perhaps they were impractical and 
nothing that one person in ten thou- 
sand would ever think of purchasing. 
But they made every other rug on the 
floor look better. Even the little 
dollar-ninety-eight rag rug showed up 
to advantage because of its proximity 
to the glorious red-and-white carpet 
nearby. All over the community 
went the story—“Have you seen 





People don’t buy white-and-scarlet rugs—but they 
talk about them 
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those marvelous red-and-white rugs 
at Burdine’s? You must go down 
and look at them. They are simply 
stunning!” And people did come. 
As a result other merchandise was 
sold; but of far greater importance 
was the fact that we had’ established 
our rug department in the minds of 
Miamians as a place where the un- 
usual, the beautiful, the choicest in 
floor coverings was to be had. 

What took place in the rug depart- 
ment was duplicated in other divi- 
sions. We attempted to glorify the 
commonplace, everyday home items 
by introducing something outstand- 
ingly beautiful of the same line. And 
it had a most beneficial effect. 

We changed our plan of mer- 
chandising. Buyers went to market 
at more frequent intervals and 
searched for style merchandise. We 
were as careful in merchandising for 
this division as other buyers were for 
millinery, hosiery or ready-to-wear. 
We wanted style and quality. We 
wanted to be the very first in the 
South to show a new fashion, whether 
it was in draperies, floor coverings, 
dishes, glass or furniture. But that 
did not mean we neglected staples. 
Never before has the division been so 
carefully guarded along this line. 
Staples must be available for the 
customer who comes in, whether it 
be for a ten-cent kitchen g-dget or 
a pair of dollar curtains. We have 
attempted to build up our staples 

line, buying quality merchandise at 


A “Vastly Different” Measure 


Permit me to call your attention to in- 
accuracies in the reference to proposed 
food and drug legislation on page 11 of 
your January Ist issue. The present ver- 
sion of the Copeland bill is vastly different 
from the original Tugwell bill, introduced 
by Senator Copeland in 1933. In fact, the 
present Copeland bill does not please Dr. 
Tugwell at all. For this reason, the nota- 
tion under Tugwell’s picture is quite mis- 
leading. I know it is intended to be 
facetious but it does put a wrong light on 
this pending food and drugs bill which 
was rescued from Tugwell’s hands by 
strenuous efforts of individuals and organi- 
zations representing the affected indus- 
tries and advertising. The fact is that the 
industry now wants the bill and we have 
good reason to believe that Tugwell does 
not want it. 

There have been many radical changes 
in the bill and it is no longer correct to 
say that all advertising in these lines of 
products is made subject to Federal cen- 
sorship, as stated in Forses. Also, the 
Forses article says that this measure has 
been rejected by two previous sessions. 
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Now, “hard lines” buyers rush to 
market as often as millinery buyers 


all times. At no time do we attempt 
to compete with the chains which sur- 
round us, but we do offer “specials” 
at prices which they sometimes 
marvel at. Our public has learned 
this and has transferred much busi- 
ness to us which at one time went to 
the chains. 

When we started to build up our 
hard division we increased our ad- 
vertising of these lines. Our copy 
has always been carefully planned to 
sell the idea of new things rather 
than to emphasize any particular 
item. Of course there are occasions 
when we have “specials,” and these 
are offered frequently enough to keep 
the public appreciative of the fact 
that we do have good promotions, 
but the greater part of our advertis- 
ing is general promotional copy. 

The ledger is the final analysis as 


TUGWELL AND THE COPELAND BILL 


This is really not true, because neither the 
present bill nor any of its predecessors 
back to the original Tugwell bill have been 
voted down by either house of Congress. 
The present bill has been passed by the 
Senate and is now in the hands of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. It is expected to be re- 
ported out favorably. 

I wanted to call these points to your 
attention because I know that it is the 
policy of Forpes to present information 
on legislation as accurately as possible.— 
Epcar Kopak, chairman of the board, 
Advertising Federation of America. 


But It May Be Changed Back 


It is quite correct to say that the pres- 
ent form of the bill is not objectionable ; 
but my understanding is that it is to be 
revised in some vital sections in the House. 
My purpose was primarily to warn those 
business concerns interested that in the re- 
vision of S5 the Tugwellites will press for 
as much of their original measure as their 
legislative strength will command. This 
bill, in one form or another, has been 
pressed in three prior sessions of Congress 
without final passage. That is the basis 











to whether or not any plan is worth 
while. What has happened to Bur- 
dine’s since we started systematically 
to strengthen our weak spot and to 
build up our hard lines division? We 
show a gain in sales volume of more 
than 200 per cent., and some depart- 
ments have gone much higher than 
this. We have demonstrated that 
where thought and time are given 
to it, this “headache division” can 
be made a money maker for the 
store. We are not in any sense en- 
tering into direct competition with 
our chain competitors; we have 
created our own market. We have 
applied the same merchandising prin- 
ciple to kitchen ware as the shoe man 
does to his stock. We buy fashion- 
right goods and try always to be the 
first in our locality to show the smart, 
new things. Then, too, we have care- 
fully studied our locality and we offer 
merchandise suited to this particular 
place. 

After it’s all said and done we have 
accomplished nothing here that can- 
not be largely duplicated most any- 
where. Our plan is not a new one; 
perhaps we have adapted old mer- 
chandising principles to a new line, 
but that is all. The success of a 
store lies not so much in what you 
know about its stock as what you do 
with that knowledge ; what you know 
about your community and how you 
use that information; and what you 
know about your customers and how 
you go about satisfying their needs. 





of my statement that it had been rejected. 
My inquiries have convinced me that it 
will be so jobbed in the House revision 
that it will be necessary for the business 
firms touched to allow it to die once more. 
As for advertising censorship: it may 
not be specified in the bill, but neither is 
it specified in the liquor control bill. Yet 
every line of liquor copy, and every sec- 
ond of radio time bought by brewers, is 
surveyed carefully by a special staff in 
the Alcohol Administration, and hundreds 
of suggestions have been made for revision 
of copy. It is undoubtedly true that such 
suggestions could not be enforced against 
unwilling advertisers. Nevertheless it is 
a form of censorship which, once en- 
trenched, easily may develop into a man- 
datory system.—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


Great Service 


All I have read of your writings have 
certainly been logical, fundamental and 
practical. Your business writings have 
performed, and, I am sure, will continue to 
perform a great service to the people of 
this country—A. F. Hatt, president, Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 












POWER PROVER 
SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 
30 seconds, the Power Prover will show 
you exactly how much gasolene and 
power any one of the vehicles in your 
fleet is wasting. Through the use of 
exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this 
unnecessary waste is eliminated. As a 
result you may save up to 30% of the 
gasolene and oil you buy. And your 
fleet will operate far more efficiently. 











RIDE PROVER 


SERVICE AND 
TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities 
Service experts . .. is the toughest, stur- 
diest, most powerful grease gun ever 
built. Powerful enough to shoot grease 
through a solid block of wood. Leaves no 
bare spots to develop friction and wear. 
This gun was perfected topump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubri- 
cants ... fibrous, tenacious, shock-resisting 
greases. The finest heavy-duty chassis 
lubrication money can buy. 


2 








Start cutting your fleet’s operating costs and add the 
savings to your profits. Write, wire or telephone at 


once to Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, New York. 


RADIO CONCERTS .. . every Friday evening 8 P. M. (E. S. T.)... WEAF and 35 associated N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 
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The New York Central merchandises the current skiing boom with this new kind of thermometer 


What's New in Business 


Booms : Skis to Polo Shirts 


To help cash in on the current sky- 
reaching boom in Winter sports, sev- 
eral railroads are running special 
“snow trains” from Eastern cities to 
Winter sports centers, and the New 
York Central keeps skiing devotees 
posted with a new kind of ther- 
mometer placed above the ticket win- 
dows in New York City’s Grand 
Central Terminal. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford has a simi- 
lar indicator on its own side of the 
station. 

The general upswing of 1935 pushed 
most other lines of business up to 
the best levels in recent years. Bigger- 
than-average business bulges, how- 
ever, came to: 

1. U. S. consumption of crude rub- 
ber, which reached an all-time high 
in 1935 because (1) production of 
rubber goods was heavy, and well 
distributed through all lines; (2) 
more and more rubber is being used 
per tire. 

2. Piano shipments, which in 1935 
were up 38 per cent. over 1934 and 
were higher than in any year since 
1929 because of (1) introduction of 
radically new “vertical” designs; (2) 
stimulating effect which this had on 
salesmen and consumers. 

3. Radio sets, which broke all sales 
records in dollars and units in 1935 
because (1) the new all-metal tubes 
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won't fit old sets; (2) few old sets 
have short-wave receiving apparatus. 

4. Electric-power production, which 
reached a new weekly top late in 1935 
because of (1) lower rates; (2) in- 
creasing electrification of home, farm 
and factory. 

5. Electric refrigerators, which set 
a new high in sales in 1935 because 
(1) electric rates were lowered; (2) 
new credit facilities were opened to 
consumers; (3) tremendous selling 
pressure was placed behind the in- 
dustry’s wares. 

6. Incandescent 


lamps, which 








reached a new sales peak in 1935 
because (1) the Better Light-Better 
Sight campaign was elaborated, in- 
tensified and re-energized; (2) most 
public utilities made the drive a major 
part of their sales programs. 

7. Diesel engines, whose sales as 
measured in horsepower set a new 
all-time high because of (1) tech- 
nical improvements; (2) wider 
recognition of their value in special 
high-use-factor applications; (3) a 
spectacular jump in sales of diesel- 
powered tractors. 

8. Polo shirts, whose production 
soared from thousands in 1930 to 
millions in 1935, and is expected to 
set a new record in 1936, because 
(1) they came face to face with an 
unvoiced but extraordinary public 
demand for something comfortable, 
cool and informal to wear in the Sum- 
mer; (2) prices have dropped stead- 
ily from year to year, thus opening 
up new layers of consumers. 


New Rail-Highway Hook-up 


A significant step toward more 
complete rail-highway co-ordination 
was taken late in January when in- 
terchangeable containers with a num- 
ber of new features were demon- 
strated in Weehawken, N. J. 

The container tanks are trans- 
ferred from trailer to freight car and 
from freight car to trailer by an elec- 
tric motor powered with current 
generated by the truck engine. They 
require specially built highway trail- 
ers, but the necessary equipment can 
be installed on an ordinary steel-un- 
derframed freight car for from $300 
to $400. Set crosswise on the car, 
the tanks reduce the surging which 
is set up in the usual milk car whose 

(Continued on page 21) 


Motor Terminals Company 
Another step in rall-highway hook-ups was taken when these new-type containers were demonstrated in January 
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h O ONE knows better than you yourself 
e how much protection you would like 

to arrange for your family, how much 
certain security. Figure it out in actual dollars 
and cents over a period of months and years. 


iy You will still be “selling yourself” the surest 
Ties protection in the world. Send for him or mail 
* the coupon. 
The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 


small amounts. It also issues annuities and ac- 


The Field-Man who comes to see you can’t cident and health policies. 


give you the benefit of his experience unless 





The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 



































you are frank enough to tell him how far ent assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
short of your goal you now are. (erent a any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
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Boe S in the form of dividends. 
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ma 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. (F) 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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brought quickening of the recov- 
ery pace. 
Instead, some fresh hesitancy has 
developed in high circles. 


President Roosevelt’s, extraordin- 
ary message. to Congress “on the 
state of the Union,” revealing noth- 
ing about the state of the Union, but 
a great deal about the state of his 
mind, created widespread disappoint- 
ment. Speeches since delivered by 
Postmaster General (Paymaster) 
Farley, have further emphasized the 
hostility the Administration bears 
towards business and have adum- 
brated a political campaign of ex- 
treme bitterness. 

Whatever hopes were entertained 
that President Roosevelt and his as- 
sociates would strive to conciliate and 
co-operate with men of affairs in 
order to lessen unemployment and in- 
crease public revenues, have been 
completely destroyed. Lately several 
industries which were doing very 
well have lost some of their vigor. 

Steel, instead of rising briskly, has 
been stationary. Power consumption 
is not running as far ahead of twelve 
months ago as it was before the 
turn of the year. The same is to be 
said of railway traffic, bank clearings, 
automobile production; and, in many 
places, retail trade. Latest building 
news is not particularly thrilling. 
Employment statistics reveal that 
painfully slow progress is, being made 
in multiplying jobs. Demands for 
relief continue at or near the peak. 

Securities, and to some extent basic 
commodities, have been somewhat 
influenced by inflation-breeding de- 
velopments, particularly the passing 
of bonus legislation. 

The method of payment is of less 
importance than the decision to swell 
the Government’s debt perhaps an- 
other couple of billions. Prospective 
heavy payment of taxpayers’ money 
to farmers is also an inflationary fac- 
tor. So are other developments point- 
ing to further enormous expansion of 
Government obligations and looming 
deficits of corresponding magnitude. 

Instead of drawing nearer to a 
balanced budget, recent events have 
strongly tended to postpone this 
vitally desirable achievement. From 
present indications the Government’s 
outlays during the current year may 
well prove the heaviest of all under 
the New Deal. 

Renewed buying of securities by 
influential investors and institutions 
at home has been supplemented by 
European purchases. American in- 
flation is accepted by Europe as cer- 
tain. 
Not a few stocks and bonds have 
reached new 1935-36 tops. And 


T first month of 1936 hasn’t 
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| Recovery 
Hesitant; 

Politicians 
Blamed 


Wall Street—at least for the present 
—looks for further substantial ad- 
vances in practically all but the high- 
est grade of investment bonds. 
Utility securities have been stimu- 
lated by anticipations of favorable 
decisions by the Supreme Court on 
both TVA and the anti-holding com- 





pany act. It is generally reasoned that 
the court could not possibly uphold 
these measures in their entirety in 
view of its sweeping condemnation, 
on Constitutional grounds, of NRA 
and AAA. 

Uncertainty still prevails over 
agricultural legislation. That some 
method will be devised to pay the 
“moral obligations” incurred by the 
Government under AAA, before it 
was ruled out, seems likely. But less 
likely is it that a substitute for AAA 
will be found Constitutional, seeing 
that the Supreme Court emphatically 
declared that it is not within the 
province of the Federal Government 
to reach into the States and regulate 
farm production. 

Those against whom Roosevelt has 
persistently contrived to stir up class 
hatred are encouraged over their 
reading of public sentiment. Where- 
as in the earlier stages of the New 
Deal its continuance for a second 
four-year period was accepted as a 
foregone conclusion, hopefulness 
grows that a majority of voters may 
turn against its hounding and pound- 
ing of employers, with consequent 
retardation of re-employment and 
prosperity. That the New Deal has 
lost its spell over New England and 
other Eastern States is accepted as 
indisputable. But it is far less indis- 
putable that a majority of Western 
States will turn against it between 
now and November. Townsendism 
may play a potent part in the election, 
a part not helpful to Roosevelt. 

This writer still has faith that, in 
spite of all political handicaps, eco- 
nomic recovery will be carried 
further during the current year. The 
hallucination that America would 
plunge to the bow-wows were the 
New Deal’s pet policies thrown out 
by the Supreme Court, is vanishing. 

More and more people, judging by 
all available signs and symptoms, are 
tiring of autocratic, bureaucratic 
domination and favor restoration of 
more genuinely American policies and 
principles. 
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Underwood-Elliott’s excellent showing 
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Best earnings in Bank of America’s (Cal.) history 
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What's New in Business 
(Continued from page 18) 


tank runs longitudinally (baffles in 
milk tanks are prohibited by law) ; 
and it is claimed that use of the new 
tanks increases the gallonage car- 
ried per car from 6,000 to 10,000. 

Other advantages claimed are that 
there are fewer milk tanks to wash 
when the same ones are used for the 
entire trip from country milk station 
to city milk plant; that railroads can 
cut down bad-order _ steel-under- 
framed box cars at small cost to pro- 
vide suitable flat cars; and that the 
altered cars can still be used as stan- 
dard flat cars, and for carrying less- 
than-carload merchandise containers 
of similar general construction. 


New Source of Business Funds 


A new source of business financ- 
ing is being opened up by the new- 
business campaign which factors are 
now carrying on. Already they have 
taken manutacturers of oilcloth, ra- 
dios, flour and other commodities into 
their fold. 

A factor buys accounts receivable 
from a manufacturer for cash, takes 
over his client’s bookkeeping and col- 
lection work, and charges for his ser- 
vices the going rate of interest on the 
money involved plus a fee. Since he 
buys the receivables without recourse 
if they go bad, the factor has the final 
word as to what customers the manu- 
facturer may sell and how much he 
may sell to each. Few factors will 
buy receivables from a company 
whose sales are less than $500,000 a 
year; none will touch a company 
which is not financially sound; and 
no factor is interested in financing 
sales made direct to consumers. 

But an oilcloth manufacturer has 
turned his accounts over to a factor 
because he had only limited facilities 
for checking the credit standings of 
his customers. A maker of radios 
was sometimes short of ready cash 
because of the large inventories he 
was forced to carry; he engaged a 
factor so he could get cash for his re- 
ceivables as soon as the goods are 
shipped. And manufacturers of flour, 
shoes, clothing, hats and building 
hardware are using factors to relieve 
themselves of bad-debt worries and 
to release cash which can be used for 
taking discounts, for financing larger 
production or for reducing current 
debts. 

Factors are not having things en- 
tirely their own way, however, in 
their campaign for new business. For 
one thing, little is known about them 


outside the textile industries, where 


they handle a huge volume of receiv- 
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especially outstanding. 


New York. 








TO UTILITY HOLDING COMPANIES 
, and BANKERS 


° * A Well-known public utility executive has requested 
us to act as confidential intermediary in offering his 
services to head up a public utility company. 


* © He has an excellent record of 25 years of continuous 
employment in gas and electric companies as sales, 
operating and accounting executive. 


* °* He was president of a combination property having 
a valuation of over eighty million dollars. 


* © His record of consistent improvement in revenues, 
operating efficiencies, personnel and customer relations is 


* © He is fully qualified to undertake the revamping of 
a utility needing up-to-date aggressive management. 


* © He is especially interested in straight gas properties. 


* © He wants the management of this type of property 
above others because he can show quick results. 


* © For further details write or phone A. B. Elworthy, 
vice-president, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 














ables. Second, many business men 
unfamiliar with their function regard 
them as financial ogres who make 
advances to clients from time to time 
to tide them over a difficult period, 
and usually end up by taking over 
their business lock, stock and barrel. 
Finally, the factor’s services have no 
attraction for companies in many in- 
dustries, especially for companies 
-which have built up efficient credit 
and collection departments and which 
have plenty of money to carry their 
own accounts receivable. 


Threatens Sales Revolution 


Selling roast three-pound chickens 
for a dollar each, little more than the 
price of uncooked chickens at the 
butcher’s, Tomun Finizie of Peek- 
skill, New York, has been swamped 
with trade since he opened his cash- 
and-carry rotisserie and is rapidly ap- 
proaching his goal of a thousand 
chickens a week. He combines vapor 
and flame cooking in ar oven of his 
own design which takes thirty-two 
chickens at a loading. Customers who 
are waiting can get their roasts di- 
rect from the oven; otherwise, roasts 
are placed in a heated and air-con- 
ditioned showcase to keep them juicy 
and piping hot. Insulated paper bags 


which hold heat for four hours solve 
the problem of getting the roasts 
home still piping hot. 

When he reaches his goal of a 
thousand chickens a week, Finizie 
plans to add small roasts of pork, beef 
and lamb to his line, a move which, 
he hopes, will banish forever the 
family menace of eating leftovers of 
larger roasts, for days after the 
original serving. 

“Butchers,” he says, “simply have 
to come around to this idea. People 
buy vegetables, soups, desserts already 
cooked. Why shouldn’t they buy 
meats that way too?” 


For Fewer Smash-Ups 


Safety and advertising are effect- 
ively hooked up in a new idea used 
by the Clinton (Oklahoma) Transfer 
& Storage Company. The company’s 
name is outlined in huge luminous 
letters on both front and rear of its 
trucks, thus warning motorists over- 
taking them at night in plenty of 
time to steer clear. 

Shell Eastern Petroleum Products 
also has an idea for preventing col- 
lisions in the darkness: the rear end 
of the company’s new 20-ton, diesel- 
powered tank truck is brightly flood- 
lighted at night. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


amendments, the Administration 

is enacting that celebrated old 
song of the turn of the century, He 
Marched: Right In and Turned 
Around and Marched Right Out 
Again! 

As pieced together from various 
participants the story is this: some 
six weeks before the Supreme Court 
decided the Hoosac Mills case a 
number of New Deal legal lights 
were called into conference to pre- 
pare three Constitutional amend- 
ments calculated to authorize a new 
AAA. So certain was the Adminis- 
tration of an adverse decision that 
these projected amendments were all 
in final form- almost a month before 
the opinion finally came down. 

The plan was to go to the country 
immediately for a change in the Con- 
stitution. 


}: all questions of constitutional 


But They Didn’t Roar! 


But the country’s reaction to the 
lloosac decision was distressing. It 
liad been anticipated that such a de- 
cision—which was fully expected— 
would start a prairie fire of agrarian 


John Dorr: He Turns 
Mud Into Money 


(Continued from page 13) 


a possible interest in the fine arts. 
And if you walk along with him to 
his New York apartment, you find its 
walls laden with a lifetime collection 
of paintings. 

But the times when he is to be 
found in New York are only occa- 
sional since he is an insatiable world 
traveler. As this is written he is 
on his third honeymoon, en route to 
London, England, and to Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, where, as in a 
score of countries, he has business 
representatives. 

Preceding this trip, he was to be 
found sojourning for a month on the 
Pacific Coast, now and then fishing 
with no less a fisherman than Herbert 
Hoover, with whom he no doubt 
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indignation in every state; that the 
roar of discontent from the farms 
would send cold shivers down the 
spines of the city slickers every- 
where. Into this troubled situation, 
it was adroitly planned, the Presi- 
dent would leap with eloquent indig- 
nation—and the three constitutional 
amendments. In other words, he 
would save agriculture from the Su- 
preme Court. 

But times had changed since 1933. 
The professional pulse-feelers of the 
New Deal reported within forty- 
eight hours that the country sus- 
tained the Court by 70-30 or better, 
and that even in the wholly agrarian 
precincts the division on the opinion 
was a shade better than 50-50 in favor 
of the Court. 

I regret that I am unable to report, 
as a matter of fact, precisely what 
disposition was made of the three 
projected amendments. They may 
have been tossed into the fire. They 
may have been torn to tiny bits and 
chucked into the plumbing. Or they 
may have been handed to some froth- 
ing senator for his memoirs. In any 
event, you'll not hear of them again. 


Convention Rules 


To some it will sound absurd, but 
the fact is that the alignment within 
the Democratic party is shifting rap- 
idly to a posture which actually 
threatens the re-nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt this year. 

First, there are three living Demo- 
crats who have been presidential 
standard-bearers of their party— 
James M. Cox, John W. Davis, and 
Alfred E. Smith. All are militant 
opponents of New Dealism. Their 
collective influence in the party is 


agrees that it behooves the clan of 
hill and laboratory prospectors to 
hang together, lest they hang singly! 

And not long before this sojourn 
on the coast, Doctor Dorr might have 
been discovered on a Pacific steamer, 
bound for Japan. 


Even to the Plug! 


There this diplomat was invited to 
roam through the plants of one of 
Japan’s greatest industries. Therein 
he observed a faithful imitation of 
one of his own machines, even to the 
plug filling a slight imperfection in its 
cast-iron base, a thing of utterly no 
consequence to the working of the 
machine. When further inspection 
revealed a whole battery of such 
machines, all imitated so faithfully as 
to carry such plugs, he was per- 
turbed to say the least. He was, in 
fact, indignant. But, being a diplomat 
and being advised that resentment in 





tremendous; and it is not at all be- 
yond the range of probability that 
the Philadelphia carnival will find 
them united for the preservation of 
the party. 

Second, there are two strong 
Democratic governors, Davey of 
Ohio and Talmadge of Georgia, who 
will do everything in their power to 
purge the party of New Dealers. 

Third, there are more than 100 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives from’ States which, in the 
Literary Digest poll, returned 60 per 
cent. or better against the New Deal. 
Does anyone assume that these gen- 
tlemen are going to seek re-election 
on a New Deal platform? 


A Thorny Task 


On the other side of the picture, 
the convention machinery will be 
largely in the hands of Jobmaster 
General Farley and his spoils lieuten- 
ants. They will seek to abrogate the 
two-thirds rule in favor of a simple 
majority nomination. They will ac- 
cept in the platform any plank which 
will command as many as ten con- 
vention votes. All this easily may 
bring Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination in 
quick order. 

But the project to change the two- 
thirds rule is a thorny one. It has 
been attempted often. Mr. Farley 
says it will be accomplished this time. 
On the other hand, the party tradi- 
tion of a century stands against him. 

As of to-day Mr. Roosevelt is far 
from command of a two-thirds major- 
ity in the convention. Moreover, his 
potential strength in the Philadelphia 
convention is notably less to-day than 
it was three months ago. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


a big six-foot body would avail quite 
as little as resort to law, he caused 
himself to be invited to a reception 
given by the head of this great 
Japanese industry. There, quite 
casually and graciously he stated the 
case to him, adding that it gave him 
so much pleasure to see his inven- 
tions imitated that he desired to give 
this great company a license to use 
these machines, free! The next day, 
as perhaps he anticipated, he was 
besought to have tea with the head of 
this great industry, who bowed from 
the hips and said that it simply was 
not seemly for the great Doctor Dorr 
to provide a license, free, to this great 
Japanese industry. Therefore, would 
the great Doctor Dorr accept a check, 
herewith, of these $10,000. Reluct- 
antly, of course, the great Doctor 
Dorr also bowed from the hips and 
submitted that he would! 

Finally it is to be added that Doctor 
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Dorr’s is the higher diplomacy in the 
matter of management, by no means 
the least creative of the arts and 
sciences, notably on the side of per- 
sonnel. 

He is diplomat as well as traveling 
ambassador for an organization of 
‘nearly five hundred executives and 
sales folk, all engineers, and others 
of technical training serving the Dorr 
Company in the United States and 
abroad. His research staff, headed 
by George Mortimer Darby, onetime 
associate of Thomas A. Edison, is 
centered at the laboratories, three 
miles from Westport, Connecticut, 
while the manufacturing is done in 
plants at Denver, Colorado. All of 
his executives are of about an age, 
save for a few older men to keep 
the young ones stepping. Problem- 
seekers and trouble-shooters in a 
highly specialized field, they are his 
aides in ceaseless warfare on all batch 
and intermittent processes in an 
amazing array of industries running 
all the way from metallurgical and 
chemical to cement and food, coal, 
pharmaceutical, sugar, waste-reclaim- 
ing, many more. And perhaps because 
they are trouble-shooters, whose lives 
are just one problem after another, 
their interest in their work is half 
their reward. 

Also he is a diplomat in the matter 
of satisfying customers, including 
numerous governments, scores of in- 
dustries, hundreds of concerns. He 
aims to please them, even to the 
extent of having an engineer on hand, 
no matter how small the order or 
where it is put to work, when it first 
undergoes the test of operation. Then, 
systematically, six months later, an 
inquiry goes forward to ascertain if 
it is in all ways doing its work satis- 
factorily, while an engineer stands 
ready to take to wing or train or 


boat or canoe or dog-team or foot [| 


to do any trouble-shooting. Thereby, 
in the matter of seeing that Dorr 
equipment works properly to begin 
with, and keeps on working, hangs 
the story of many a trip to the re- 
motest parts of this earth. 

To be among America’s top dozen 
inventors is, it would seem, desirable. 
To receive the highest tributes by 
one’s fellow engineers as a metal- 
lurgical and chemical engineer is 
sweet. To run a business, albeit an 
inventor, is exceptional. And to be 
a successful business man with an 
easy-going but contemplative eye to 
the main chance, as well as a lover 
of art, music and travel, is something. 

But to leaven the whole with a high 
order of higher, even the highest, 
diplomacy and smooth-moving at the 
age of sixty-three while as a rule 
traveling and seeing the world—that, 
brother, is genius! 
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lt has increased our business capacity 32% 


\From Edison Records of the World's Business) 


This 32% increase in business capac- 
ity is attested to, and explained, by 
an officer of one of America’s best 
known Life Insurance companies! 
Pro-technic Ediphones provide each 
of this company’s dictators with a 
means of dictating at any time. When- 
ever letters have to be answered . . . 
whenever memoranda or information 
resulting from conferences, interviews, 
or telephone calls have to be recorded 
. each man simply turns to his 
“electrical 24-hour 
secretary”... and 
voice-writes. He 
thinks once, writes 
once, at once—and 
then knows that it’s 
done. All work 
moves! 


( Protech 





Ediphone 
‘Increase your profite with the New Ediphons. 
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Investigation proved that men dic- 
tate 21!/, times as fast to the Ediphone 
as under the old method—with less 
effort! And, secretaries gain a com- 
mensurate speed in transcribing — 
with less effort! Speed, Action and 
Time Selection account for the 32% 
increase in this organization’s busi- 
ness capacity. 

Your firm’s business capacity can be 
increased too—from 20% to 50%. Get 
the proof! See the new Pro-technic 
Ediphone. It’s entirely different . . i 
completely modern. 
Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your 
City, or write to— 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A, 
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about” month. Or perhaps we 
should say a “cross roads.” 

Late last Summer we suggested 
that ForBEs readers be prepared for 
a slowing down of the rapid pace at 
which business was then advancing. 
Specifically, it was stated : 

(a) Some lines will probably keep 
on gaining over last year, but at a 
slower rate. 

“(b) Some lines will lose ground, 
and by February may have fallen be- 
low the levels of a year earlier.” 

Although not as yet generally 
recognized, the change described in 
these two paragraphs is exactly what 
has happened. It did not come about 
as soon as we expected, possibly be- 
cause of the dramatic influence of the 
automotive manufacturing program 
upon many branches of industry, pos- 
sibly for other reasons. But that it 
has definitely been taking place in the 
last three to four months, the figures 
in the table below show. 

Up to the present, only one im- 
portant index, that for less-than-car- 
load freight, has actually fallen be- 
low last year for an entire four 
weeks’ period. “ut business in many 
cities, as this of *he Pictograph 
records, has eit. ‘ailen below last 
year or is just barel above it. 

But now the praduium of business 
activity seems about to swing in the 
other direction. Although in some 
industries and some localities (as the 
table suggests) it may still be a 
month or two before the downward 
tendency is checked, one by one other 
industries and other cities may from 
this time forward be expected to gain 
ground. (In fact, some may already 


Four ma 1936, is a “turn 


What's Ahead for Business 


have begun to show improvement. ) 

It is this conflict of trends, this 
tendency for some to turn up while 
others are still moving down, that 
makes February of the present year 
a sort of cross roads. 

A number of factors in the current 
situation suggest the wisdom of not 
expecting too much of the next few 
months, or at least of not unbridling 
our optimistic tendencies until an in- 
creased business pace is definitely in 
evidence. | 

First of all, there is the fact that 
the final quarter of last year definitely 
included much business activity which 
under different conditions would have 
been 1936 activity. The automobile 
industry set its clock forward two 
months, accomplishing during the 
Fall and Winter much of the work 
which has previously been performed 
in the Spring, and the steel industry 
and other important sources of sup- 
ply were correspondingly affected. 

It is also reported that the shoe 
industry produced last year ten mil- 
lion pairs of shoes more than were 
taken by the public, and 1936 shoe 
production is not expected to equal 
that of 1933. 

A second factor, the effect of which 
can as yet only be guessed at, is 
increase in prices for shoes, machine 
tools, furniture, lamps, etc. Retail 
shoe prices, for instance, are likely to 
be from fifty cents to a dollar or more 
a pair higher than they were last 
year. 

While it is conceivable that these 
price rises may have no immediate 
negative effect on consumption, they 
do create a situation which deserves 
careful watching. —C.H. 
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Recent High Has Declined Estimated End 
To of Decline 
... Sept. 14 241 109 March 28 


» ets: AZ = Ez 107 Jan. 18 
+. Oct. 2% 112 101 
...Nov. 9 102 99 Jan. 18 
...Nov. 23 457 148 April 4 
... Nov. 23 114 111 
...Nov. 23 120 114 
... Nov. 27 129 119 Feb. 5 
... Nov. 27. 124 118 Feb. 26 
.. Nov. 30 250 170 
..- Dec. 14 125 113 Feb. 1 


March 7 


March 7 
March 28 


March 23 


... Sept. 11 136 126 Jan. 29 
-- Oh: 23 182 107 
.-- Nov. 27 137 113 Jan. 1 
...Nov. 27 164 145 April 1 
...Dec. 18 138 115 Jan. 29 


March 18 
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can take tt! 


When you are driving along at 35 miles an 
hour, you little realize that you are literally 
sitting behind an inferno...7000 gas ex- 
plosions per minute! Ever since automobiles 
have been made, the safeguard that con- 
trols the power of your motor has been a 
thin strip of copper. 

The cylinder head gasket, as this strip of 

copper and asbestos is called, makes the com- 
bustion engine the useful servant we know 
today. 
The secret lies in the inherent properties 
of copper. It has the desirable character- 
istics of thermal conductivity, ductility, cor- 
rosion resistance, and moderate cost ‘so nec- 
essary in this vital service. 

Millions of pounds of Revere Copper and 
Brass are used yearly by the automobile 
industry for such things as gaskets, radia- 
tors, head lamps and reflectors, carburetor 
parts, and fuel lines. 

Perhaps your business requires metal for 
special uses. Revere fabricates copper, brass, 
and bronze in a wide variety of forms. If you 
have a designing or production problem for 
which copper or one of its alloys might prove 
the answer, we invite you to consult with 
our Technical Advisory Service. 


Revere 


Copper az Brass 


INCORPORATED 


gOUNPED 9, 
gr REVERE 7, 


e* ¢, 


Executive Orrice: 230 Park Avenuz, New Yore 
Saves Orrices in Principat Crriss 
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An _ encyclopedic compen- 
dium of information, tre- 
mendously valuable alike to 
the initiated and uninitéated 
—a veritable mine of facts. 


C. M. C., San Francisco, Cal. 


I have already derived much 
benefit from it and it will 
be valuable in future stock 
trading. 


W. Z., Chicago, Ill. 


| have read it through three 
times in preparation for a 
career on the “Street.” 


B. T. C., Auburn, N. Y. 


Having studied many books 
on the stock market, I can 
truthfully say it is the out- 
standing book on the sub- 
ject. 


A. F. E., Stockton, Cal 


It is worth its weight in 
gold. 


K. G. F., Worcester, Mass. 


Opportunity Knocks 
Once Again! 


To err is human—to repeat asinine! 


To have lost money in the market during the past dark days 
is excusable—to lose it from now on is ignorance. 


There are profits waiting for you if you will use the New 
Approach to Market Success. 


Fortunes will be made by those who will study the market— 
understand it—use logic and sound principles in their trading 
and investment. 


Market profits are not made on luck. The Stock Exchange is 
not a race track. Trading is not playing a lottery. 


To make money in Wall Street you must know how Wall 
Street works and operates. Why do stocks go up? Why do 
they go down? How can you tell in advance? How can you 
tell when and what to buy—when and what to sell P 


There is one best way of knowing all about every phase of 
Wall Street—by reading and studying 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET PROFITS” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS.” 


It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. Properly used it 
makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. 


The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It is an intricate, complicated trading 
place where inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, where knowledge and 
experience reap handsome profits. 


With Schabacker’s book, you, too, may get your share of profits! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. 

The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in 
the market. 

How to predict major changes in business. 

How to take the worry out of market trading. 

Where to find all kinds of stock information. 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. 

How to make money in a bear market. 


How to trade by charts. 

When not to trade on tips. 

How to detect speculative sponsorship. 

How to read a corporation statement. 

Why the insiders make money. 

How to become an insider. 

How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 
How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 Chapters in this Book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts, Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker. Out- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- 


curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction 
to Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock 
Analysis, Sources of Stock Information, What 
Makes the Market Move, An Introduction to 
Trading, Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry 
Out of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the 
Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 
ments, Conclusion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 
Mail the Coupon TODAY—start your PROFITS at once! 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. S-2-1 


() Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remit- 
tance for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my 
money. 


[1 Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 
days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information re- 
quested below is given.) 


Sales tax for the relief of the unemployed on New York City orders, 2% 
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$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Machines and Human Hands 


To the average individual, the idea 
of production by automatic machinery 
is directly opposed to production by 
human beings. In comes the ma- 
chine, out goes the man, is a widely 
held concept. 

It is therefore particularly interest- 
ing to notice the increased attention 
which makers of automatic machinery 
are paying to the fact that however 
much an automatic machine may mul- 
tiply the abilities of a human being, 
there still needs to be a human being 
on the job to tend the machine. 

This newer, wiser attitude is re- 
flected in the description which the 
maker of a new and greatly advanced 
automatic chucking machine has just 
given us of his new product. 

“In loading, the pan is arranged so 
that the operator can stand very close 
to the machine, putting each piece 
into the chuck with his right hand, 
without reaching away from his 
body, thus avoiding fatigue and 
strain,” says this description. 

Other statements made, which also 
show the new consciousness of the 
part which human hands must play, 
are: 

“Chips can be cleaned out from the 
rear side of the-machine without in 
any way disturbing the operator. . . 

“The entire machine when operat- 
ing is so guarded and enclosed that 
the operator is fully protected.” 


More Work, Less Weariness 


All of the above is about a massive, - 


fixed-position machine. But the same 
increasing consideration of the man 
behind the machine appears in the 
field of small automatic tools. 

Last Fall, for instance, there came 
on the market what is said to be the 
smallest electric drill ever built. With 
¥% inch drill capacity and maximum 
speed of 25,000 r.p.m., this tool is 
only 6% inches long, and weighs only 
2% pounds. Its makers claim “per- 
fect one-hand operation.” In other 
words, an operating set-up which 
gives the human being maximum use 


of his hands, with, again, less provo- 


cation to fatigue. 

And a paper recently read before 
the International Acetylene Associa- 
tion by E. V. David, General Chair- 
man of its Oxy-Acetylene Commit- 
tee, reports: 

“A survey of present-day torches 
or blowpipes will show that they are 
becoming steadily more compact, 


lighter, better balanced, more skill- 
fully proportioned and more precise- 
ly machined. . . . The tendency to 
provide torches which will permit 
greater production per man per hour 
continues.” 


“Player Pianos” for Typists 


A new machine for the multiplica- 
tion of individual skill, by the way, is 
ready for office use. 

This is an automatic vacuum- 
operated, perforated-record-controlled 
“piano player” for use with any type- 
writer (noiseless included). If you 
want to send out a number of copies 
of a letter, differing only in the ad- 
dress and salutation, it is claimed that 
three letters can be turned out in the 
time an expert typist requires for 
one—at a cost per letter of a little 
more than one cent. Letters can 
thus be rapidly written by a girl who 
is handling some other job at the same 
time. 


What's the Answer? 


By the way, two quite opposite at- 
titudes toward machinery are now 
current. Some people think machines 
cause unemployment, others that they 
create employment. I would be in- 
terested in knowing what some of 
our readers think about this question. 


No Blues for Blue-Users 


With all the research and invention 
and development that has been go- 
ing on, it is amazing to learn that 
not for over a century has a blue 
pigment been discovered. Until late 
last year, that is. This new pigment 
is said to be light and heat fast, to re- 
sist acids and alkalis, to be chemically 
inert, and to possess high brilliance. 
It was discovered in England. 

And if any samples of this new 
blue are sent to this country, Ameri- 
can users will have a new way of, 
getting the “low-down” on it. For 
two days before New Year a new 
color-identifying machine was dis- 
played at the convention of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Put a piece of 
cloth dyed with this new blue into 
the machine, or a bit of the pigment 
itself, and in less than three minutes 
the operator has in his hands a chart 
which shows exactly how much of 
each wavelength of light is reflected 
or transmitted by the sample. The 
amazing new possibilities in color 
control are obvious. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 

















The famous Ring-Messhaus... 
one of the 36 Fair Palaces and 
Exhibition Halls which house 
more than 8,000 exhibits. 


BEGINNING MARCH IST, 200,000 | 
business men—from 72 nations— | 
will assemble to do business in | 
Leipzig, Germany. The occasion is | 
the semi-annual Leipzig Trade Fair 
—now more than 700 years old. § 
To this gathering of buyers and 
business executives, approximately 
8,000 exhibitors from 22 countries } 
will exhibit both their standard 
lines and their newest develop- 
ments. 6,000 of these exhibitors are | 
in the General Merchandise Fair | 








(March Ist to 6th), and 2,000 in 
the Great Engineering and Building 
Fair (March Ist to 9th). 

The exhibits in the merchandise 
divisions cover every line for the 
specialized store and the depart- 
ment store, both finished and 
semi-finished goods. In the tech- 
nical divisions, the exhibits show 
machinery, equipment, manufactur- 
ing processes for every purpose. 
All are practical exhibits with 
most of the machinery in actual 
operation. 

The shrewd business men who regu- 
larly attend these Fairs hold a 
distinct business advantage over 
those who do not—which is regis- 
tered in cash profits. Through this 
world-wide preview, the visitors 
have complete knowledge of their 
fields, three to six months ahead 
of their competitors. You do busi- 
ness with the heads of the firms 
with which you choose to deal, 
thereby saving all lost motion in 
making any special arrangements 
as to design, price, shipments, etc. 
Special travel discounts are avail- 
able to Fair visitors. Our New York 
Office, or an Honorary Represen- 
tative in your vicinity, can help you 
with considerable detailed and 
practical information to determine 
the profit possibilities for YOUR 
firm, offered by these Fairs. Please 
write for Booklet No. 33. Leipzig 
Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., 
New York City. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 
for These Stocks? 


Gen. Motors 
No. American 
So. Pacific 
Stand. Oil N. J. 
Borg-Warner 
Pullman 


Col. Gas & Elec. 


Mont. Ward 
Cont. Oil 
Penn. R.R. 
Texas Corp. 
Loews Inc. 
Am. Smelting 
United Corp. 


Current UNITED OPINION Bul- 
letin summarizes definite mar- 
ket advices of the leading finan- 
cial authorities on the above 
active stocks. Introductory copy 
free on request. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.51 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Aw re Boston , Mass. 
| eR Ne ae nantes me tn 
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A CHEAP STOCK 
FOR LARGE PROFIT 


Fourteen months ago we advised the pur- 
chase of HOUDAILLE- HERSHEY “B,” 
pronouncing it “one of the most attractive 
low-priced speculations in the entire list.”’ It 
was then selling at 6%. In less than a year 
it sold above thirty. This demonstrates the 
unusual profit possibilities in some of the 
low-priced stocks. 

e have selected another issue which may 
duplicate the performance of HOUDAILLE- 
HERSHEY. It is a stock in which you 
might, in the months ahead, secure greater- 
than-normal profit. It is a well-known issue, 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. It 
is a stock in which we have great confidence. 
Still it sells for less than $4 a share. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 745, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N 








A TOTALLY DIFFERENT 
STOCK MARKET SERVICE 


- Now included with Gartley's Weekly 


Stock Market Review is a new and 
advanced comprehensive course of 
instruction in technical stock market 
trading. This combination will give 
you the benefit of virtually every aid 
that the science of technical trading 
has to offer. You will be greatly 
aided in determining for yourself 
WHEN to buy and WHAT to buy. 
Send for interesting booklet and a 
sample copy of Gartley's Weekly 
Stock Market Review. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES 6. DONLEY 


promise at this writing (Jan. 24) 

of going through previous supply 
levels for industrial shares on suf- 
ficient volume to give significance to 
such a move. Since our previous 
“Outlook” was written, the advance 
was extended to the supply levels of 
last November, following which there 
was a technical reaction and then, in 
the past day or two, an abrupt re- 
sumption of the advance on all fronts. 

On the rise which preceded the 
technical reaction, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average got up to a critical 
point, its high of 148.02 on Jan. 10 
contrasting with its peak of 148.81 
on Nov. 19. The Times 50-stock 
average, as shown on the chart here- 
with, reached a top of 116.80 on Jan. 
15, against its previous high of 
116.74, on Nov. 20. It will be noted 
that the Times average, made up of 
25 rails and 25 industrials, hit a new 
high, fractionally, but failed to go 
through the round figure—117. On 
three days that average approximated 
top figures. 

These tops, although the high day 
saw volume of over 3,500,000 shares, 
were marked not so much by volume 
as by a broadening of speculative 
activity. The market, it may be said, 
always has three dimensions—height, 


Tee stock market gives every 


volume and breadth, the latter taking 
account of the number of different 
issues traded. There is often reason 
for caution when a selective bull 
market becomes a broad bull market, 
for it suggests increasing uninformed 
public participation. That indication, 
along with failure to get through sup- 
ply points, brought about a selling 
movement. 

On that selling movement—dur- 
ing which the Times average backed 
down but 2 points, while the Dow- 
Jones industrial receded 5 points, 
both in round figures—it was notable 
that volume shrank, just as it had 
fallen away in mid-December. Dry- 
ing up of liquidation attested to the 
market’s strong position. 

Another important observation on 
recent market action is that the Dow- 
Jones railroad average, to the strength 
of which attention was directed in our 
previous “Outlook,” again has risen 
into new high ground, above 44. That 
figure is the highest since “dollar de- 
valuation” markets of February, 
1934, when that average was close 
to 53. In the “Roosevelt bull mar- 
ket” of 1933, it crossed 56. 

Add to this that the pivotal indus- 
trial leaders, reactionary since last 
November, first gave encouraging 
evidence of better resistance and 
then swung into line with many new 
highs, and we have the makings of 
a movement which may well cul- 
minate around mid-February, bring- 
ing to an intermediate top the long 
upswing since last March. There may 
follow a deeper corrective reaction 
than any seen in the past eleven 
months. 

Volume, breadth and sharp price 
advances should present opportuni- 
ties for taking short-term profits, but 
valid reasons for disturbing medium 
or long-term commitments now seem 
unlikely to arise. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


25 Stocks That 
Look Attractive 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





out the probability, based on his- 

torical precedents, that we are run- 
ning into a period of prosperity last- 
ing a few years, and that the end 
should not finally come until the sup- 
ply of money is used up and money 
rates advance above the yields on 
good securities. 

Of course, readers must not take 
this to mean that there will be no set- 
backs. 

Shake-outs are possible at any time, 
due to an over-bought condition, or 
some special reason ; and furthermore, 
hostile legislation, such as confisca- 
tory taxes, might cause trouble. The 
matter of the rapidly-increasing na- 
tional debt must be faced some day. 

Holders of securities must watch 
developments as we go along. 

When the times comes when a long 
bear market is indicated, it will be 
wise to sell out everything and wait 
until a turn for the better occurs, 
even if it means a wait of one, two, 
or more years. When liquidation has 
run its course is always plainly seen: 
volume is persistently small, stocks 
do not decline on bad news, and 
money is cheap. 

One of the principal reasons for 
losses in the stock market is the fact 
that people think they should always 
be in the market; that when they 
sell out a stock, they must always buy 
something else in its place right away. 
The fact is, when a bull market is 
over, it pays to hold no stocks at all. 
While the foregoing might not be of 
use for some time to come, “fore- 
warned is forearmed.” 


0): several occasions, I have pointed 


Bargains Still Available 


Because of the rise which has taken 
place in the averages, consisting of a 
selected number of stocks, some read- 
ers are fearful that all “bargains” 
have disappeared. In looking over 
the record of a number of stocks, I 
find some which are still at “super- 
depressed” levels, that is, stocks 
which are still below the prices which 
prevailed in 1922—when the seven- 


year boom started. Others are still 
selling around the 1922 levels. Cer- 
tainly, it is reasonable to think that 
stocks of companies in good condi- 
tion will recover to at least where 
they were in 1922. This list, though 
not complete, includes many im- 
portant stocks. 


Pre-boom Boom Price 

Levels Peak Now 

Anaconda =... .....¢.i.. 50’s 174 31 
Atchison :< .4 3.5 0.% 100’s 299 71 
Atlantic Refining .. 20's 78 30 
MARNE, oss ois cks 40’s 144 18 
Bethlehem Steel... 40's 140 53 
Canadian Pacific... 30's 67 12 
Columbia Gas..... 20’s 112 15 
Cons. Gas of N. Y. 30's 183 33 
Consolidated Oil... 30's 46 13 
Gold Dust...'...... 20’s - 82 20 
Mack Truck....... 30’s 161 30 
National Cash Reg. 40's 148 24 
Nat’l Pr. & Lt..... 20’s {SO RD 
N. Y¥. Central..... 80’s 256 31 
North American... 20's 186 29 
Penna. R. R....... 40’s 110 35 
Republic Steel..... S0’s * 133 19 
ASR SS SNA 10’s 114 14 
Socony-Vacuum ... 30's 48 16 
Southern Pacific... 80’s 157 29 
Texas Corp....... 40’s 74 34 
Union Pacific..... 130’s 298 121 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol 60's 242 43 
U. S. Rubber...... 50’s 97 19 
Uo I ok os oe 70’s 261 49 


The rails, utilities, oils, coppers, 
and steels, are examples of groups 
generally selling at “super-depressed” 
levels, and purchases of stocks in 
these groups are likely to result in 
satisfactory profits. The “prince or 
pauper” steel industry is likely to run 
true to form. 


Some Stocks Slowing Up 


Several weeks ago, this column 
pointed out that all stocks do not 
reach their highest points at the same 
time, and attention was directed to 
that fact that Chrysler and Sears, 
Roebuck made their high points in 
the Fall of 1928, whereas the aver- 
ages continued upward for another 
100 points in the following twelve 
months. 

The advance in many stocks has 
shown signs of slowing up, among 
them being Johns-Manville, Case, 
Deere, Chrysler, General Motors, 
American Smelting, Westinghouse, 
du Pont, United Carbon, American 
Can, U. S. Smelting, Procter & 
Gamble. Others have been drifting 
downward, such as Woolworth, Com- 
mercial Credit. Lambert is a notable 
instance of a stock which has done 
nothing at all. 

The extent of any downward 
movement in these stocks cannot, of 
course, be accurately gauged, but it 
is possible that some of them, such 
as American Can, U. S. Smelting, 
Procter & Gamble, might have 
reached their high point for this bull 
market. Only future events can in- 
dicate that. 





This Ad 
Can't Tell You 


(1) WHICH Stocks to Buy (or 
Sell) 


(2) WHAT Prices to Pay (or 
Get) 


(3) WHEN to Take Action 
fark that is knowledge every in- 


vestor must have available and 
apply if he is to be successful over a 
period of time. 


Successful investors recognize and 
evaluate all the factors that make for 
market action. They know that mar- 
ket prices rise or fall because of forces 
that lie within the market itself. And 
they know that these forces can be 
analyzed and interpreted—and that the 
future course of the market and of 
individual stocks can be foretold with 
a far greater degree of accuracy than 
is generally believed possible. 


2 Ways of Knowing 
There are two ways of obtaining this knowl- 
edge for your own use. (1) By making 
your own deductions —a long and costly 
method for which few are qualified. Or 
(2) _by sharing in the maintenance of a 
specialized organization whose record 


proves that it has unusual ability for such 
work. 


A.W. Wetsel Clients Kept Advised 


No. This ad can’t tell you what action to 
take now. But Wetsel clients are kept ad- 
vised. They are told WHICH stocks to buy 
and WHICH stocks to sell. They are con- 
stantly kept advised on WHAT to do. Since 
1927, Mr. Wetsel has foretold a vast major- 
ity of all major and intermediary price 
swings. And he foretells these changes far 
enough in advance to give you full advan- 
tage—thereby increasing the protection of 
your account and giving you greater profit 
benefits. Yet the cost of this service, which 
is shared by hundreds of investors through- 
out this and other countries, is relatively 
small to each client. 

Why not investigate this service for your- 
self? See why it should place the odds in 
your favor and make you more consistently 
successful. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send coupon for our booklet “How to Pro- 
tect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth.” It tells how market movements 
can be foretold and explains the exclusive 
methods developed and used by Mr. Wetsel. 
It tells why this service can be of such 
value to you yet cost so little. Send the 
coupon now. 

SE SA TA A AS A A 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only Investment Counsel Organization under 
the direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Bidg. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free a copy of your booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth.” F6-113 
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fa “FORBES STOCK GUIDE = 


Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
aes aa pemrsa vo Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 


. Addressograph-Mult: ...... 0.60 38- 5; ’29-’35 24%- 8 23 
sal i : aan ae ae 5.50a -223- 31; °28-’35* 173 -10434 185 
1,500 12 Alaska Juneau 34- 4; '29~'35 15 
4153 158 Alleghany Corp. (r) Me S1- 1; *29-'35 > rer 
‘607 Alleghany Steel 1 26- 5; '31-'35 33 
2,402 ~=8i1 J Allied Chemical 355- 42; '29-'35 165 
1.331 . . Allis Chalmers ¥ 76- 4; '29~'35 
2,474 t American Can 158- 29; °27-'35 130 
600 C Amer. Car & Foundry a 107- '29-'35 
Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 29-35 
American International.... .. 150- 3; ’28-’35 
Amer. Locomotive sa 136- °28-’35 
American Radiator 55- 29-35 
Amer. Rolling Mill 144- 29.35 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 0.40 130- °28-"35 
Amer. Sugar Refining 95- 29°35 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 310- 29."35 
American Tobacco “B”.... 270- ’28-'35* 
2.10¢,6 m Amer. Woolen Be 33- 28.°35* 
0.91,9m Anaconda Copper gc 175- 29.°35 
0.538 Armour of Ill sj 27- °25-’35* 
0.45>+ Assoc. Dry Goods _ 76- "25-’35 
0.32,11m Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 298- »29.°35 
0.71,9 m Atlantic Refining 78- 28.35 - 20% 
12} Auburn Automobile “a 514- "28-35 45%4- 15 


3.347* Baldwin Locomotive (r)... .. 67- 29-35 6%- 1% 
2.02}, 11 m Baltimore & Ohio . 145- ’29~35 18 - 7% 
3.16,9 m  Beechnut Packing 101- "29-35 - 72 
Bendix Aviation 104- "29-35 
Bethlehem Steel Zs 141- "29-35 
Borden Company , 101- 29-35 
Borg-Warner 87- 29-35 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 82- 11: ’20-°35 
Brook. Union Gas 3 249- "29-35 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0, 97- 20.°35 


California Packing } 85- "26-35 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... .. 99- 26-35 

Case, J. I “a 515- "28-35 

Cerro de Pasco 120- "29-35 

Chesapeake Corp 112- "27-35 

Chesapeake & Ohio j 51- ’30-"35 53%4- 37% 
Chrysler Corp 141- "25-’35 93%- 31 
Coca-Cola 2. 191- 93 - 72% 
Columbia Gas & Elec , 140- 15%4- 3% 
Commercial Credit : 71- 58 - 39% 
Commercial Solvents . 63- 23%- 16% 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 3- % 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 182- 3444- 15% 
Consolidated Oil 25 46- 124%- 6% 
Continental Can 3 92- 991%4- 62% 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 63- 35 - 15% 
Corn Prod. Refining. . .: 126- on 60 
- 14 


Crucible Steel i 122- 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 24- 8%4- 5% 
4%- 2 


Curtiss-Wright 3 30- 
4314- 23% 


488}, 11m Delaware & Hudson Co... .. 226-' 
1.747, 11 m_Del., Lack. & Western ¥ 170- 
Diamond Match ; 30- 
Dome Mines 3.5 47- 


: 231- 

Eastman Kodak ' 265- ; 

Elec. Auto-Lite , 174- 

Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 

Erie R. R 4 94- 

General Asphalt ' 83- 

General Electric . 96- 

General Foods ' 78- 

General Mills 89- 

: 92- 

General Railway Signal.... 153- 

Gillette Safety Razor 143- 

Gold Dust : §2- 

Goodrich, B. F fe 106- 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 

Great Northern Pfd ei 155- 27-35 

tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) 


Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. . : 
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q) Before charges for depletion. 
u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 
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Book Earns * Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
Par ma Value 1934 prane ohar n Rate Price — por sn om 2? 
53 $4.20,9 m Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 144- 26; '27-" 4- 73% ; 
<7 400 ip ot 1.797, 11 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 74- 4; oe oe 24 _ 7s 
No _ 1,545 16 2.10;  0.167,9 m Hudson Motor............ 100- 3; ’27- Y- 6% : vee 
i i it (r ‘ 59- 2; 29-35 23%- 8% 1 wee 
No 703 50 038 7.39, 9 m oe 5 oe nly ° 6u 255- 52; '29-'35  190%4-149%4 180 3.3 
No 4,246 55 Me: teats Int. Harvester.........+-.. 1.20 142- 10; '28-'35 6596- WA 
No 14,584 Il 1.14 1.14,9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.80 73- 4; '28-'35 A- 2% - 
No 6400 39 0.32 0.53,9m Int. Tel. & Tel............ a 149- 3; ’29-’35 - 5% a 
No 750 «34 0.22 1.57,9 m Johns-Manville ........... 2 243- 10: ’29-35 9914- 38% 102 19 
1.07 . 1,05" Kelvinator Corp..........- 0.90a 91- 3; '26-'35 18%4- 10% 18 520 
No 10769 i 0.534 0.32,6 m Kennecott eo. ee ee 0.80 105- 5; af rs aa 7 
10 5,518 17 i Mates Teer pe ee ree 1 92- 6; 6-’ or ty, a ae 
No 1,831 26 2.32 1.30,6m Kroger Grocery........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’35 Yy- 22% ‘ 
5.92 491,12 m_ Liggett & Myers “B”..... Sa 128- 34; ’24-’35 122 - 93% 113 44 
No tds ® 456, 359m Loew's, Inci..--ss5++.0.0: 2.502 96- 8; '29-'35 55%- 31% 51 49 
25 522 42 2.07 1.60,9 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 87- 16; '29-'35 41%- 33 44 46 
YY ie Lf Aa catego soo Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-'35 26%- 18% 2 48 
6.20 3.46,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-'35 131 -90% 117 3.4 
No oo) ra 0.03 OS07; 9m. Mack Track .......5....:. 1 115- 10; ’28-'35 305%4- 1856 28 YY 
No 1,502 41 2.02" 1.95» Macy, R. H.........-+.... 2 256- 17; '29-’35 57%- 30% 45 4. 
10 1,858 30 0.45 0.78, 9. m-Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 45- 4; '26-'35 20%- 9% 21 1.9 
100 828s 25 21.48; 21.057, 11 m Missouri Pacific (r)....... ie 101- 1; '29-'35 S359 \ eee 
No 4517 27 0.18 1.73,9 m Montgomery Ward........ 157- 4; 28-35 40%- 21% 3% .. 
2,7. 14 0.617" 0.234? Nash Motors ............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’35 19%4- 11 i -Ss 
‘ ro 15 189! 0.94,9m National Biscuit........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-'35* 36%- 22% 36 44 
No 1,628 20 0.89 0.61,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; '26-'35 23%4- 13% 23 2.1 
No 6,263 11 0.94 0.49,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; '29-’35 22%- 12% # £22 5.4 
No 2,022 17 5.51 2.08, 9 m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; '28-'35* 344%4- 23% 29 69 
No 5456 19 0.85 0.79? Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 72- 6; '26-’35 14%- . 4% 12 5.0 
SS Ziv 8 2.81 3.99,9m National Steel............. 1.50a 77- 13; '29-'35 83%- 40% 69 2.1 
No 5,041 141 1.52+ 0.817, 11 m New York Central........ : 257- 8; ‘29-35 29%- 12% 2... 
100 =1,571 103 6.42¢ 4.744, 11m N. Y., N. H.& Hartford (r) 133- 6; ’29-’35 Saat 8 oe 
No 8603 27 1,04 1.23 North American........... 187- 10; ’26-'35 2 - 9 27 37 
25 ~=—«6,261 28 1.53 1.45,9 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12; '27-'35 31K%- 13% 33 4.5 
No 15,000 3 0,497 0.05,9 m Packard Motors........... 0.10 Sw + '29-'35 74%- 3% 7 1.4 
50 13,168 89 1.43 1.61, 11m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 6; ’29-’35 32%- 17% 34 3.6 
No 5,503 31 2.95 2.60" Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-’35 46%- 20% 46 52 
No 3,820 64 0.77 0.137, 9m Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 99- 3; ’27-'35 52%- 29% 41- 3.6 
No 13,131 Nil 0.10;  0.107,9 m Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-35 13%- 4 14 
om wee 0.0174 0.66,9 m Remington Rand Inc....... a 58- 1; 27-35 20%4- 7 y <a. 
10 ~=—-9,000 14 ma <>” awiee Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; 29-35 58%- 43% 58 5.2 
No 4795 39 2.35” 3.13” Sears, Roebuck............ 3.25a 198- 10; ’27-’35 69%- 31 61 3.3 
15 31,154 20 | AQ ke Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.30 21- 5; ’31-’35 15%- 10%. 15 2.0 
No 746 8632 1.95* 1.82* South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-’35 2834- 20 30 6.7 
25 3,184 25 1.18 1,80" Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-’35 27-10% 27 55 
100 3,772 193 0.11 0.37, 11 m Southern Pacific........... ‘i 158- 6; ’29-’35 25%4- 12% 25... 
100 1,298 163 446 3.907, 11 m Southern Railway......... ie 165- 2; ’28-'35 16%- 5% 14 is 
No 12,645 . 1.06 0.69,9 m Standard Brands.......... 0.80 89- 8; ’26-’35 19%- 124 16 50 
No 2,162 5 | Seo Standard Gas & Electric (r) .. 244- 3; ’29-35 9Y4- 1% BY ee 
No 13,103 43 1.41 1.20,9 m Standard Oil of California 1 82- 15; ’26-’35 41%- 27% 40 2:5 
25 25,856 44 RR a id Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-'35 52%- 354 53 23 
10 1751 17 4.79 3.79,9 m Sterling Products.......... 3.80 67- 46; ’33-’35 68 - 58% 65 58 
5 1,247 9 0.46 1.07,9 m  Stewart-Warner .......... 0.75a 77- 2; ’29-'35 18%- 6% 19 40 
Ss 933 3 | rr Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-’35 30%- 164 32 31 
No 3840 15 1.81 1.37,9m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’35 36%- 284 35 57 
No 2412 17 1.45 2.41,9m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3a 139- 8; ’29-’35 72Y%- 28% 66 4:5 
No 23,622 6 ee? ee pe ee 0.40a 67- 2; '29-’35 14- 4% 13 23 
No 666 29 3.62 2.78,9 m Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 2.50 182- 7; 28-35 87%4- 534%: 94 26 
No 9,001 25 2.28 1.88,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2 140- 16; ’29-’35 75%4- 44 rey 
25 4386 28. 0.66 0.91,9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; 28-35 24 - 14% 24 4.1 
100 2,223 199 6.63 3.78, 10 m Union Pacific............. 6 298- 27; ’29-’35 111%- 82% 115 52 
5 2,087 7 O017,4m 024,9m United Aircraft........... 162- 7; ’29-35*  30%- 9% 2... 
No 14530 32 0.17 0.11, 12m United Corporation........ pe 76- 2; ’29-'35 7%- 1% mie 
No 2,925 55 4.15 3.56, 12m United Fruit.............. 3 159- 10; ’26-’35 92%4- 60% 68 44 
No* 23,252 11 1,19 1,13* United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-'35 18%4- 9% 19 5.2 
No 391 33 4.04 0.70,6 m_ Uz. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; ’28-’35 50%- 35% 42 48 
No 397 9 8.644" 258t,9m _ U. S. Leather............. Pe 51- 1; ’28-’35 94- 3% eee 
20 600 «36 0.30 0.25,6m _ U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-’35 22%- 14% 30 146 
No 837 20 0.55¢ 0497,12m _ U.S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’29-’35 114- 3 aes 
No 1464 10 3.15t 1.33t,6m U. S. Rubber............. “4 65- 1; ’29-’35 17%- 9% 17... 
50 529 78 8.35 974,11 m_ U. S. Smelting, R.& M... 8 141- 10; ’32-35 124%- 91% 89 90 
100 8703 173 + ey” Oe ae eer ean 262- 21; ’29-’35 ee, ee ee 
100 1,045 195 2.15 3.27,9m Western Union ........... 2 272- 12; ’28-'35 77%- 20% 74 ~~ 2,7 
No 3,172 16 0.21 0.017,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake.. 0.50 68- 9; ’27-’35 353%4- 18 SB. 
50 2,582 66 0.04+ 3.32,9 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 1 293- 16; ’28-’35 983%4- 325 100 1.0 
10 9750 18 es >: cease ee Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-35 65%4- 51 53. 45 
ficit. *Includi ri . (a) Partly extra. (b) Year end : ’ " 
c) Year ended April 30. Ct Year ended May 31 GG) Year ended June 30.) Wear coded Acyust SL. C5 Year ied Bop ee a aet yare 3H: 
ovem . 


(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- 

















WHY YOU HAVE LOST IN STOCKS 


You lose money trading because you do 
not know the rules the silent men of 
Wall Street use and the Master Time 
Factor and relation of TIME to PRICE 
and VOLUME of sales, which every 
investor and trader should KNOW. With 
these rules you will be with the trend 
and sell short when the trend is down and 
buy when the trend is up. 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE PROFITS 


By learning my 1936 New Master Fore- 
casting Method and Master Time Factor 
which is up to date, with all new dis- 
coveries since 1932 which I have used in 
actual trading and made profits. For the 
first time this method can be learned by 
correspondence but it is better to take 
personal instructions if possible. My new 
Mechanical Method and Trend Indicator 
can be learned in a short time through 
correspondence, it eliminates the human 
element by fixed rules. When you trade 
with mathematical science you will reduce 
losses and make more profits. Don’t guess 
and gamble on hope. Take my Course of 
Instructions and learn to trade by rules on 
Stocks; Cotton and Grain. Only those who 
meet my requirements will be accepted as 
students. Certified Accountant’s report of 
profits made with this method and details 
mailed on request. 

NEW STOCK TREND DETECTOR: my 
latest book with charts and stock prices 
to end of 1935 and new peng — 
ee ie before, brings TR 

TOCK TAPE and WALL 
STREET” STOCK SELECTOR up to date. 
The new book—ready March ist—price 
$3.00. Set of four books $8.00 including 
THE TUNNEL THRU THE AIR. These 
books give you a valuable stock market 
education. Literature free. Ask for F-6. 


W. D. GANN 
82 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 














WOULD YOU BUY... 
Cities Ser. or Curtiss-Wright ? 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you: do? One of these 
stecks has an “‘Index of Gain Power’’ regis- 
tered at .00004, the other .0125. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no other reasen. 


Canny investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the ‘“‘index” for 
these issues and its revealing incisiveness. 
FREE to readers of this advertisement—write 
to Dept. 141 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
Gen Bi, Bi, Mp vistcns ii. 


Are Stocks a Buy 


_— Now? => 
Write for this 
report—gratis 

Babson’s 

Reports 


p= 











BABSONCHART 


Div. 31-I, Babson Park, Mass. 














CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY lnc. 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of covente ave cents (75¢)_ per 
share on the common stock of 
this Compeny bas has been declared 
le 


stockholde: 
close of close January 25, 1936 
will not close =. 
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Attractive 
Dividend-Paying 
Preferred Stocks 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


|: revising investment portfolios to 
obtain maximum income, an eye 
must be kept on the contingency of 
a rise in commodity prices and living 
costs by reason of the Administra- 
tion’s spending spree. 

It is the writer’s opinion that a 
larger proportion of one’s fund 
should continue to be in common 
stocks than in fixed or limited in- 


Diamond Match has no funded 
debt, and the preferred stock is in a 
strong investment position by reason 
of the stable demand for the com- 
pany’s products and excellent earn- 
ings protection. 

United States Pipe & Foundry’s 
534,000 preferred shares is its senior 
capital obligation. Dividend require- 
ments currently are being covered by 
a moderate margin, following deficits 
in 1932 and 1933. Increased con- 
struction of various types is work- 
ing to its advantage. A widening 
margin of safety for the preferred 
dividend is in prospect. The com- 
pany ordinarily supplies about half 
of the total domestic requirements 
for cast iron pipe. Financial position 
is strong. A small common dividend 
is being paid. The preferred is of 
only secondary investment merit, but 
it is attractive under existing money 
market conditions and the outlook for 
improved earnings. 

Crown Cork & Seal preferred is 
quoted at its call price of 45, but pro- 
vides an exceptionally high yield con- 
sidering its quality, and doubtless 








INCOME-PRODUCING PREFERRED STOCKS 


Preferred Call 
Stock Price 
Philadelphia Co 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry.... 1. 21 
Diamond Match ; 
Crown Cork & S ; 2 45 
Youngstown S. & T... , 105 
Amer. Lt. & Trac 


Ohio Oil 110 


N.C. 


N.C. 


N.C. 


Earnings Market Value 
1 of Junior 
Est. Securities 

$13.00 $76,800,000 
2.00 14,400,000 

4.00 26,600,000 
12.00 18,200,000 
8.00 54,000,000 
6.70 49,700,000 
12.00 98,000,000 


Current Now 
Price Paying 


49 $3.00 
21 1.20 
37 —s: 1.50 
45 2.70 
108 5.50 
28 1.50 
105 6.00 


Yield 
6.1% 
5.7% 
4.0% 
6.0% 
5.0% 
5.3% 
5.7% 








In presenting this 
assortment of preferred stocks, the 
aim has been to select reasonably safe 
issues, offering more than average 
return, yet representative of prom- 
inent companies in good financial con- 
dition which are likely to improve 
their earnings. 

A modest percentage of funds in 
securities of this type is desirable for 
investors requiring maximum cash in- 
come. Preferably, the risk should be 
spread over the entire group of rec- 
ommended issues by placing an ap- 
proximately equal dollar amount in 
each. 

Diamond Match preferred, in ad- 
dition to being entitled to cumulative 
dividends of $1.50 a share, partici- 
pates with the common after the lat- 
ter has received $1.50 a share, to the 
extent of an additional fifty cents an- 
nually. On June 1, 1935, an extra of 
twenty cents a share on the preferred 
was paid in accordance with partici- 
pating provisions. Should the pre- 
ferred stock receive maximum pay- 
ments, yield on present price would 
be 5.4 per cent. 


would be selling considerably higher 
were it not for the redemption fea- 
ture. There are 145,420 preferred 
shares outstanding on which divi- 
dends are being earned by a liberal 
margin. The company manufactures 
a patented line of “Crown’’ bottle 
caps, bottle filling and cap machinery, 
and cork composition products and is 
broadening its activities to include 
manufacture of cans and metal con- 
tainers. 

The business is enjoying marked 
gains, sales in the first nine months 
of last year increasing 27 per cent., 
while net gained about 30 per cent. 
The preferred is of sound investment 
quality and provides a better than 
average return among industrial is- 
sues of comparable merit. 

American Light & Traction has 
536,324 shares of preferred outstand- 
ing, par $25. Net income is running 
more than four times preferred divi- 
dend requirements. This utility hold- 
ing company has no funded debt it- 
self, though there is subsidiary com- 
pany debt. Total fixed charges and 
preferred dividends were earned 1.71 
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times in 1934; estimated coverage for 
1935 is not quite as large. 

Operating units supply utility ser- 
vice, chiefly gas, to a large number of 
communities, including Detroit, Ann 
Arbor and Grand Rapids, Michigan ; 
Milwaukee and Madison, Wisconsin; 
and San Antonio, Texas. This pre- 
ferred stock is of sufficiently good 
quality to merit inclusion in portfolios 
in moderate amounts, but cannot be 
given a top-notch investment rating. 

Ohio Oil Company preferred has 
senior claim on earnings, there being 
no funded debt. Financial position 
is strong; small dividends are being 
paid on a large issue of common, ju- 
nior to the preferred stock. Rise in 
crude oil prices and the improved 
statistical position of the industry are 
fortifying the status of oil company 
securities. This preferred is well pro- 
tected and is suitable for investment 
purposes. Earnings in 1936 should 
be considerably in excess of those for 
the last few years. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is 
enjoying a rapid increase in earning 
power, and in the course of the next 
year or two should be able to liquidate 


“Is cremation better than burial?” 
asks a mortician’s advertisement. 
Both are said to have their uses in 
escaping the New Deal. 

* 


In spite of ultra-modern equip- 
ment, Mrs. Roosevelt complains that 








| «x | COLUMBIA 


| OLUMBIAN 


vem GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
aan The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 37, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 27, quc terly, $1.25 per share 


Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 


No. 16, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


payable on February 15, 1936, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1936. 


Howtanp H. Pett, Jr., 
Secretary 


GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers— are rapidly 

g the big results 





January 9, 1936 





















Cardvertiser mode 

to $150. Write on business 

stationery and receive sample 

cards for your line. ae 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 

149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 








the arrearage of $19.25 a share on 
the preferred in addition to payment 
of regular dividends. 


With conditions again favorable for 


substantial earnings on this stock, 
the issue is particularly attractive by 
reason of the large dividend ar- 
rearage. 

Philadelphia Co., which is con- 
trolled by the Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., controls, among others, the 
Duquesne Light Co., supplying elec- 
tric light and power to Pittsburgh. 
Substantial earning power is shown 
for the preferred stock, though the 
trend has been downward in recent 
depression years. Rapidly expanding 
consumption of electricity should ar- 
rest the receding trend of income and 
revive investment interest in utility 
company preferred stocks. 

Consolidated income of Philadel- 
phia Co. in 1934 was 1.31 times fixed 
charges and all preferred dividend re- 
quirements, and is believed to have 
been about the same in 1935. This 
stock is not a high quality utility in- 
vestment, and purchases should not 
be heavy in relation to the balance of 
the portfolio. 


Prosper 


food has often cooled before it reaches 
the President. Plenty of Republicans 
are said to be willing to keep things 
hot for him. 

* 


Washington Social Note: Frank 
Roosevelt has been busy congratu- 
lating his many friends on his birth- 
day. 

* 

As competition for Dr. Townsend, 
the Retire at Birth Plan would give 
each newborn child a $20,000 note 
payable in twenty years. Wait till 
the veterans hear about this! 

* 


It’s been so cold in New York 
lately that a set of false teeth picked 
up on Broadway last week was still 
chattering. 

* 


We understand the Peace Palace 
at Geneva has been enlarged and 
modernized, but that business was 
carried on as usual during alterca- 
tions. 

* 

A man believed dead for ten years 
has just returned to his home. Two 
months more and he would have 
avoided the income tax. 

* 


“Ickes raises first dirt on slum 
project” says a headline. But prob- 
ably not the last. 


—Joun A. STRALEY. 





Notice to our 
62,000 
stockholders 


Dividend* of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock February 15, 1936, to 
stockholders of record 3 :00 P.M. 
January 27, 1936, without 
closing the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescott, Secretary 
a 
*56th Dividend 





Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts— 
Postum—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes— 
Baker’s Premium Chocolate— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut-Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina— 
Baker’s Cocoa—Post’s Whole Bran. 


GENERAL 


FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


PPAIKKK 

















MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J-6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


& 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway .. New York 

















LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE” 


January 10th, 1936. 

Ts Board of Directors on January 8th, 

1936 declared a quarterly dividend of 

$1.62 per share on the outstanding $6.50 

Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 

pany, payable on the 15th day of February, 

1936 to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on the 30th day of January, 1936. 
Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice-President & Treasurer 
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Can U.S. Meet Japanese Challenge? 


(Continued from page 11) 


the average girl stays on, she is earn- 
ing from sixty-five to eighty sen a 
day depending on her efficiency. Men 
start at fifty-five sen a day and are 
raised in about the same proportion. 
The standards of the Kanegafuchi 
mill are among the very highest in 
Japan; the small companies pay still 
lower wages. In all Japanese mills, 
holidays are few—one each week, 
three days at New Year’s, and three 
other annual holidays. 

Wages alone do not tell the whole 
story of compensation because all 
Japanese workers receive a bonus 
twice a year, each of which averages 
about twenty days’ wages. When an 
employee leaves the plant a dismissal 
donation is made which amounts to at 
least a month’s pay. Adding in her 
proportion of bonuses and raises, the 
average girl operator who is new to 
the job receives roughly fourteen yen 
a month plus her room. Out of this 
she must pay for her board, for in- 
surance, for extra suits and shoes 
and for incidentals, which leaves a 
balance of yen 7.64 ($2.22) which she 
can send home each month. 

This is exploitation. But it must 
be remembered that the girl is enjoy- 
ing a higher standard of living than 
she would probably have at home, 


and she has far more cultural oppor- 


tunities. If a daughter remains at 
home and toils in the family fields, 
she brings in no extra money, but the 
money which the factory girl sends 
home is a pure surplus gift which 
means a great deal to the family. It 
must also be remembered that, al- 
though the wages seem ridiculously 
low, they may actually mean savings 
as large as many American operatives 
put in the bank. 

Furthermore, the welfare benefits 
of Japanese mills are extensive, and 
they include many services for which 
the Western worker must pay out of 
his own pocket. Unmarried mill em- 
ployees secure free living quarters, 
and all employees get free medical at- 
tention and recreation facilities. In- 
dustry is carried on under a benevo- 
lent paternalism which likes to make 
the workers think it is operating for 
their benefit. The factory is sup- 
posed to be a home for the worker, 
and she lives in a dormitory room 
with other girl employees, makes her 
own clothes, washes.and wipes her 
own dishes, makes her own bed (a 
quilt or two laid out on the floor) and 
does other necessary housework. The 
management also tries to promote 
close ties with the families of opera- 
tives. For instance, a large sign in 
one of the big factories in Osaka 
says, “Don’t forget that to write to 
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your father and mother is worth two 
thousand yen.” 

For a concrete example of Jap- 
anese personnel methods, consider 
the mammoth Japan Cotton Spinning 
Company, which has twenty-two fac- 
tories and whose products go to every 
country in the world except Canada 
and Russia. All but 2,000 of the 
23,000 workers are women who stay 
with the company an average of only 
two years. During this period their 
entire life is regulated for them. They 
are housed in large company dormi- 
tories, where they pay only for the 
cost of their food—the equivalent of 
4% cents a day. Their free time 
is cared for as minutely as their work- 





Jerome Davis, D.D., LL.D.., 
who writes this report, was 
born in Japan of U. S. par- 
ents, and is now on the fac- 
ulty of Yale University.. A 
penetrating observer of indus- 
trial trends who travels wide- 
ly to obtain his facts at first 
hand, he has written a num- 
ber of authoritative books on 
economic subjects. 4 


ing time. Twice a month they are 
shown moving pictures. In between 
they can spend their time in classes 
in such subjects as writing, arith- 
metic, the Japanese language, liter- 
ature, sewing, cooking, floral ar- 
rangement and gymnastics. Or they 
can indulge in volleyball or basket- 
ball or ping-pong. An outdoor swim- 
ming pool is provided for their use 
in the Summer They can plant gar- 
dens of their own or take part in 
native dancing if they wish. The 
mill has encouraged girls’ harmonica 
and brass bands. On Sunday, re- 
ligious services are held inside the 
factory property. There is a large 
hospital which takes care of all the 
sick free of charge and dental treat- 
ment is furnished for the cost of 
materials alone. Thus, as long as the 
worker remains, there is no need for 
leaving the company’s property. 

Furthermore, Japan’s entire phi- 
losophy helps the textile industry. 
From time immemorial Japanese tra- 
dition has held that young Japanese, 
especially girls, must work and work 
hard at something. As one of the 
managers of a big textile plant put it, 
“With us work comes first and plea- 
sure second, but in other countries 
they seem to put pleasure first.” 

The Japanese philosophy and 
family industrial system mean that 











labor is docile and has little power to 
resist even if changes in working 
conditions should be desired. All the 
Japanese mills take pride in believing 
that there is no need for trade unions 
within their family system. Every- 
one is usually loyal to the company. 
One of the workers told me, “I am 
willing to trust my employer to do the 
fair thing.” Employees take pride in 
the quality of their products and the 
success of the business. 

Because of the absence of trade 
unions no attempt is made to block 
the installation of improved machin- 
ery or to prevent the tending of more 
and more automatic looms by fewer 
and fewer workers. Thus employers 
avoid what they consider to be the 
dire effects of unions in England as 
seen by Shinga Tsuda, president of 
the Kanegafuchi mills: “They [trade 
unions] refuse to use automatic 
weaving machines in order not to in- 
crease unemployment. The factory 
owner wants to follow the examiple 
of Japan, but the workers will not 
listen to him, and prefer to blame the 
government for the loss of prosperity 
which is due to their own obstruction 
and their employers’ lack of enter- 
prise.” 

On the whole, it cannot be denied 
that the Japanese mills have an ad- 
vantage over Western mills because 
of low living standards. This is not 
so much because the Japanese are 
poor as because they are different. 
The customs of Japan are not those 
of the United States. The Japanese 
people have long been accustomed to 
simple beauties and simple standards 
of living, and Japanese industrialists 
have not hesitated to take advantage 
of this fact to their own benefit. 

But it seems likely that, in the long 
run, the needs and desires of the 
Japanese worker will grow as the 
needs and desires of the worker have 
grown in the Western nations whose 
industrialization began long before 
Japan’s. And as the Japanese work- 
er’s living standards rise he will de- 
mand and probably get higher wages. 
At least in part, then, the disparity 
between Oriental and Occidental liv- 
ing standards is likely to be ironed 
out eventually. 

Furthermore, wages and _ living 
standards are not the whole story. 
Japanese business men have been 
quick to throw away the old methods 
when new and more efficient ones be- 
came available. They have kept their 
factories humming with the last word 
in machines and equipment. And 
one of the first steps to be taken by 
any nation which hopes to meet Jap- 
anese competition on its own ground 
must consist of an equally complete 
and thorough revision and improve- 
ment of manufacturing methods. 





‘His Office is a Half-Mile Long 


HH": STANDING AT just about 
the center...in more ways 
than one... of the Plymouth plant. 

His name is A. H. Paterson. And 
he is factory manager of the big- 
gest plant in any industry, on one 
floor level, under one roof. 

It’s a half-mile from one end to 
the other... with many miles of 
aisles and factory lanes. 

The whole place is his office... 
with its 17 miles of conveyors... 
multiple thousands of machines 
and hoists and cranes and motor- 
driven trucks... itsmillionsof parts 
and materials “‘in work.” His job is 


to keep thousands of machines op- 
erating... materials flowing in... 
finished parts moving up... and 
three new Plymouths a minute roll- 
ing off the lines. 


Factory Manager Paterson works 
in the actual midst of 11,000 skilled 
workers at Plymouth’s big main 
plant, Detroit. These 11,000 men 
know that he welcomes ideas or sug- 
gestions... know how well he sees 
to it that workmen have the right 
tools and conditions to do their 
best work. 


That’s the Plymouth way of do- 
ing things. That’s why Plymouth 








cars stand up...why Plymouth 
owners are happyand keephappy! 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Insist on the 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6% asses” “<> ~ pai 


Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 


You pay for credit accommodation 
only 4 of 1% per month on vour origi- 
nal unpaid balance. To arrive at your 
original unpaid balance: 1. Add cost 
of insurance to cost of car.* 2. Deduct 
down payment — cash or trade-in. 


Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 


*In some states a small legal documentary fee is 
required. 


PAY $25 A MONTH — INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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